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To the Honourable 


Mr. Juſtice HaLEs, 
One of the FUDGES of the | 


Common-Pleas ; 
And to the much Honoured 


Edward Heywood, John Vaughan,and 
Roland Feet, Eſqrs; 


Moft Worthy Gentlemen, 


ERE you not Executors to that Per- 

ſon, who (while he liv'd) was the 
Glory of the Nation, yet I am Confident any 
thing of his would find Acceptance with you, 
and truly the Senſe and Notion here is wholly 43 
his, and moſt of the Words. I had the op- a1] 
portunity to hear his Diſcourſes twenty Years RK) 
together, and leſt all thoſe Excellent things 
that uſually fell from him might be loſt, ſome 
them from time to time I faithfully com- 
matted to Writing, which here digeſted into 
- 1 this 


" The E pille Dedicatory. 
this Method, I humbly preſent to your Hands; 


you will quickly perceive them to be his by 


the familiar Illuſtrations wherewith they are 
ſet off, and in which way you know he was 
ſo happy, that, with a marvelous delight to 
thoſe that heard him, he would preſently con- 
vey the higheſt Points of Religion, and the 
moſt important Affairs of State, to an ordi- 
nary apprehenſion. | 
In reading be pleas'd to diſtinguiſh Times, 
and in your Fancy carry along with you, the 


ben and the 7Yhy, many of theſe things were 


ſpoken ; this will give them the more Life, 
and the ſmarter Reliſh. Tis poſſible the En- 
tertainement you find in them, may render 
you the more inclinable to pardon the Pre- 


ſumption of, 


Your moſt Obliged and 
75 Humble Servant 
RI. MILWARD. 
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EOS LIFE AND WRITINGS 


I OF 


JOHN SELDEN, Eſq. 


i 5 N I. is commonly said, that the life of a 
ay good writer is best read in his works; which 
q can scarce fail to receive a peculiar tincture 
from his temper, manners, and habits ; the 
distinguishing character of his mind, his 
0 A ruling 
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LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


ruling passion, at least, will there appear 
undisguised. 


Joan Selden, an English gentleman of 
most extensive knowledge, and prodigious 
learning, was descended from a good family, 
and born at Salvington in Sussex, in the 
year 1584. He was educated at the free 
school at Chichester; whence he was sent 
to Hart Hall in the University of Oxford, 
where he staid four years, In 1612, he en- 
tered himself in Clifford's Inn, in order to 
study the law; and about two years after re- 
moved to the Inner Temple, where he soon 
acquired great reputation by his learning. 
He had already published several of his 
works: and this year wrote verses in Latin, 
Greek, and English, upon Mr. William 
Browne's Britannia's Paſtorals. In 1614, he 
published his Titles of Honour; and in 
1616, his Notes on Sir John Fortescue's 
book, De Laudibus Legum Angliæ. In 1618, 
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animadyerted upon by several writers; by 
Montague, afterwards + Bishop of Nor- 
wich in particular; and for that book he was 
called before some lords of the high commis- 
$10n, and also of the privy council, and 
obliged to make a public acknowledgment 


of his sorrow for having published a book, 


which against his intention had given of- 
fence, yet without recanting any thing in it, 
which he never did. In 1621, being ſent 
for by the Parliament, though he was not 
then a member of that house, and giving his 
opinion very strongly in favour of their pri- 
vileges in opposition to the court, King 
James being displeased with the Parliament, 
having imprisoned several members, ordered 
Selden likewise to be committed to the cus- 
tody of the Sheriff of London; however by 
the interest of Andrews, Bishop of Win- 
chester, he, with the other gentlemen were set 


at liberty, after five weeks confinement. In 


1023, he was chosen Burgess for Lancaster ; 
but, amidst all the divisions of the nation, 
kept himself neuter, prosecuting his studies- 
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with such application, that though he was 


the next year chosen reader of Lyon s Inn, he 


refused to perform that. office. In 1625, he 


was chosen Burgess for Great Bedwin in 
Wiltshire, to serve in the first Parliament of 
King Charles I. in which he declared himself 
warmly against the Duke of Buckingham; 
and on his Grace's being impeached by the 
House of Commons, was appointed one of 
the managers of the articles against him. In 
1627 and 1628, he opposed the court party with 
great vigour. The Parliament being prorogued 
to January 20, 1629, Mr. Selden retired to the 
Earl of Kent's house at Wrest, in Bedford- 
Shire, where he finished his Marmora Arun- 
deliana. The Parliament being met, he, a- 


mong others, again distinguished himself by 
his zeal against the court; when the King 
dissolving the Parliament, ordered several of 


the members to be brought before the King's 
Bench bar, and committed to the Tower. 
Among these was Mr. Selden, who insist- 
ing on the benefit of the laws, and refusing 
to make his submission, was removed to the 
1 King's 
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King's-Bench Prison. Being here in dan- 
ger of his life, on account of the plague then 
raging in Southwark, he petitioned the Lord 
High Treasurer, at the end of Trinity Term, 
to intercede with his Majesty that he might 
be removed to the Gate-house, Westmin. 
ster. which was granted; but in Michælmas 
Term following, the judges objecting to the 
Lord Treasurer's Warrant, by which he had 
been removed to the Gate-house, an order 
was made for conveying him back to the 
King's Bench, whence he was released in the 
latter end of the same year; but fifteen years 
after the Parliament ordered him five thou- 
sand pounds for the losses he had sustained 
on this occaſion. He was afterwards com- 


mitted, with several other gentlemen, for 


dispersing a libel, entitled, A Proposition 
for his Majesty's Service to bridle the Im- 
pertinence of Parliaments; but it was pro- 
ved that Sir Robert Dudley was the 
author and then abroad: they were at length 
set at liberty. In 1634, a dispute arising 
between the English and Dutch concerning 
4 the 
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the herring-fichery on the British coast, he 
was prevailed upon by Arch-bishop Laud, 
to draw up his Mare Clausum, in answer 
to Grotius's Mare Liberum; which greatly 
recommended him to the favour of the court. 


In 1640, he was chosen member for the Uni- 


versity of Oxford; when he again opposed 
the court, though he might by complying, . 
have raised himself to very considerable 
posts. In 1643, he was appointed one of 
the lay members to sit in the Assembly of 
Divines at Weſtminſter, and was the same 
year appointed by Parliament Keeper of the 
Records in the Tower. 


Whilst he attended his duty in the assem- 
bly, a warm debate arose respecting the dis- 
tance of Jericho from Jerusalem. The party 
which contended for the shortest distance, 
urged, as a proof of their opinion being well 
founded, that fishes were carried from one 
city to the other, and sold in the market. 
Their adversaries were ready to yield to the 
force of this conclusive argument, when Sel- 

den, 
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den, who despised both parties, as well as 
the frivolousness of their dispute, exclaimed, 
Perhaps the fishes were salted! This un- 
expected remark left the victory doubtful, and 
renewed the debate; and our author, who was 
sick of such trifling, soon found employment 
more suited to his genius; for in 1645, he was 
made one of the twelve commissioners of the 
Admiralty. The same year he was unani- 
mously elected Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; but declined accepting. About 
this time he did great services to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, as appears from several let- 
ters written to him by that University, 


which are printed. 


He died November 30, 1654, in White 
Friars, and was interred in the Temple 


Church, where a monument is erected to 
his memory, and Arch-bishop Usher preach- 


ed his funeral sermon. Dr. Wilkins ob- 
serves, that he was a man of uncommon gra- 
vity and greatness of soul, averse to flattery, 
liberal to scholars, charitable to the poor; 

and 
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and though he had great latitude in his princi- 
ples with regard to ecclesiaſtical power, yet 

he had a sincere-regard for the Church of | b 
England, He wrote many learned works 
'l beside those already mentioned; the prin- 
| cipal of which are, 


1. De Jure Naturali & Gentium. juxta 
| Disciplinam Hebræorum. | 
i 2. De Nuptiis & Divortiis. 
3. De Anno Civili Hebræorum. 5 
4. De Nummis. | . 
| 5. De Dus Syris. 
4 6. Unror Hebraica. 
| | Jani Anglorum, Facies altera, Sc. 


I 


All his Works were published together by I 
Wilkins in 6 vols. Folio, 1726. 
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John Selden, Ejq. 


Abbies, Priories, &. 3 
HE unwillingneſs of the Monks to { 
part with their Land, will fall out 3 
to be juſt nothing, becauſe they h LE 
were yielded up to the King by a i. 
ſupreme ' Hand, /wiz.} a Parlia- — 
ment. If a King conquer another ! 
Country, the People are loath to loſe their Lands, yet | 
no Divine will deny, but the King may give them to | 
| whom he pleaſe. If a Parliament make a law con- 1 


cerning Leather, or any other commodity, you and 
A 


o (( (( 
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I for Example are Parliament-men, perhaps in re- 
ſpect to our own private Intereſt, we are againſt it, 
yet the major Part conclude it, we are then involv'd, 
and the Law is good. 

2. When the Founder of Abies laid a Curſe upon 
thoſe that ſhould take away thoſe Lands, I would 
fain know what Power they had to curſe me; *Tis 
not the Curſes that come from the Poor, or from 
any Body, that hurt me, becauſe they come from 
them, buc becauſe I do ſomething ill againſt them that 
deſerves God ſhould curſe. me for it. On the other 
fide, tis not a Man's bleſſing me that - me bleſ- 
ſed, he only declares me to be fo, and if I do well I 
ſhall be bleſſed, whether any bleſs me or not. 

3. At the time of Diſſolution, they were tender in 
taking from the Abbots and Priors their Lands and 
their Houſes, till they ſurrendered them (as moſt of 
them did) indeed the Prior of St. John's, Sir Richard 
Weſton, being a ſtout Man, got into France, and ſtood 
out a whole . at laſt ſubmitted, and the King 
took in that Priory alſo, to which the Temple belon- 
ged, and many other Houſes in England; they did not 
then cry no Abbots, no Priors, as we do now no 
Biſhops, no Biſhops. 

4. Henry the Fifth put away the Friers, Aliens, and 
ſeized to himſelf 100000l. a Year, and therefore they 


were not the Proteſtants'only that took away Church 


YE 

. In Queen Elizabeth's time, when all the Abbies 
nad pulled down, and all good Works defaced, then 
the Preachers muſt cry up Juſtification by Faith, not oY 


good Works. 
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1. HH E nine and thirty Articles are much ano- 

ther thing in Latin, (in which Tongue they 
were made) than they are tranſlated into Engliſb; they 
were made at three ſeveral Convocations, and con- 
firmed by Act of Parliament fix or ſeven Times af- 
| ter. There is a Secret concerning them: Of late Mi- 
| niſters have ſubſcribed to, all of them, but by A& 
of Parliament that confirm'd them, they ought only 
to ſubſcribe to thoſe Articles which contain matter of 
Faith, and the Doctrine of the Sacraments, as ap- 
pears by the firſt Subſcriptions. But Biſhop Bancroft 
(in the Convocation held in King Zames's days) he be- 
gan it, that Minifters ſhould ſubſcribe to three Things, 
to the King's Supremacy, to the Common-Prayer, and 
to the Thirty-nine Articles; though many of them do 
not contain matter of Faith. Is it matter of Faith 
how the Church ſhould be govern'd? Whether Infants 
ſhould be baptized ? Whether we have any Property in 
our Goods ? &c. | 


WBaptilm, 


1. WAS a good way to perſuade Men to be 

chriſtened, to tell them that they had a Foul- 
neſs about them, viz. Original Sin, that could not be 
waſhed away but by Baptiſm. 

2. The Baptiſing of Children with us, does only 
prepare a Child againſt he comes to be a Man, to 
underſtand what Chriſtianity means. In the Church 
of Rome, it has this Effect; it frees Children from 

Hell. They ſay they go into Limbus Infantum. It ſuc- 
ceeds Circumciſion, and we are fure the Child under- 
ſtood nothing of that at eight Days old; why then 
| "OS may 
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may not we as reaſonably baptiſe a Child at that Age? 
In England, of late Years, I ever thought the Parſon 
baptiz'd his own F ingers rather than the Child. 
In the Primitive Times they had God-fathers to 
ſee the Children brought up in the Chriſtian Religion, 
becauſe many times, when the Father was a Chriſti- 
an, the Mother was not; and ſometimes, when, the 
Mother was a Chriſtian, the Father was not; and 
therefore they made choice of two or more chat were | 
Chriſtians, to ſee their Children brought up in that | 
Faith. p | | 


Baſtard. 


5 1 ſaid, the 294 of Deuteron. 2. [A Baſtard 
Hall not enter into the Congregation of the Lord, 
even ig the tenth Generation. | Non ingredieturin Eccle- 
fam Domini, he ſhall not enter into the Church. The 
meaning of the Phraſe is, he ſhall not marry a Jewiſh 
Woman. But upon this, groſly miſtaken ; a Baſtard at 
this Day in the Church of Rome, without a Diſpenſa- 8 
tion, cannot take Orders; the thing haply well e- 
nough where *tis ſo ſettled; but 'tis upon a Miſtake, 
(the Place having no reference to the Church) ap- 
pears plainly by what follows at the third Verſe An 
Ammonite or Moabite ſhall not enter into the Congregation 
of the Lord, even to the tenth' Generation. | Now you 
know with the Jens an Ammonite or a Moabite could 
never be a Prieſt ; becauſe their Prieſts were born ſo, , 


not made.- bo - 


Bible, Scripture, 


13 * a great Queſtion how we know Scripture 
to be Scripture, whether by the Church, or by 

Man's private Spirit: Let me aſk you, how I know 
| | any 
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any thing? how I know this Carpet to be green? 


Firſt, becauſe ſomebody told me it was green; that 


you call the Church 1n your Way. Then after I have 


been told it is green, when I ſee that Colour again, I 


know it to be green, my own Eyes tell me it is green, 


that you call the private Spirit. 


2. The Engliſh Tranſlation of the Bible is the beſt 


Tranſlation in the World, and renders the Senſe of 
the Original beſt, taking in for the Engliſh Tranſlati- 
on, the Biſhop's Bible as well as King James's. The 
Tranſlation in King Fames's time took an excellent 
way. That Part of the Bible was given to him who 
was moſt excellent in ſuch a Tongue (as the Apocry- 
pha to Andrew Downs) and then they met together, and 


one read the Tranſlation, the reſt holding in their 
Hands ſome Bible, either of the Learned Tongues, 
or French, Spaniſh, Italian, &c. if they found any 


Fault, they {poke ; if not, he read on. | 

3. There is no Book ſo tranſlated as the Bible for 
the purpoſe. If I tranſlate a French Book into En- 
gliſh, I turn it into Englih Phraſe, not into French 
Engliſh. [Il fait froid] I ſay tis cold, not, it makes 


cold; but the Bible is rather tranſlated into Engliſb 


Words than into Engli/b Phraſe. The Hebraiſms are 
kept, and the Phrale of that Language is kept: As 
for example, ¶ He uncover d her Shame | which is 
well enough, ſo long as Scholars have to do with it; 


but when it comes among the Common People, Lord, 


what Jeer do they make of 1: ! 1 

4. Scrutamini Scripturas. Theſe two Words have un- 
done the World; becauſe Chriſt ſpake it to his Dif- 
ciples ; therefore we muſt all, Men, Women and Chil- 
dren, read and 1nrerpret the Scripture. 


5. Henry the Eight made a Law, that all Men might 


read the Scripture, except Servants; but no Women, 
except Ladies and Gentlewomen, who had Leiſure and 
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might aſk ſomebody, the Meaning. The Law was re- 
pealed in Edzvard the Sixth's Days. 
6. Lay-men have beſt interpreted the hard Places in 
the Bible, ſuch as Johannes Picus, Scaliger, Grotius, 
* ws, Heinſius, &c. 

If you aſk which of Eraſmus, Beza, or Grotius 
d beſt upon the New Teſtament, *tis an idle Ques- 
tion: For they all did well in their Way. Eraſmus 
broke down the firſt Brick, Beza added many things, 
and Grotius added much to him, in whom we have 
either ſomething new, or ſomething heightened, that 
was faid before, and ſo *twas OY to have them 
all three. 

8. The Text ſerves only to puck by, we muſt fa- 
tisfy ourſelves fully out of the Authors that lived a- 
bout thoſe times. 

9. In interpreting the Scripture, many do as if a 
Man ſhould ſee one have ten Pounds which he recko- 
ned by 1, 2, g, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. meaning four 
was but four Unites, and five five Unites, Sc. and 
that he had in all but ten Pounds; the other that ſees 
him, takes not the Figuers together as he doth, but 
picks here and there, and thereupon reports, that he 
hath five Pounds in one Bag, and fix Pounds in ano- 
ther Bag, and nine Pounds in another Bag, &c. when 
as in truth he hath but ten Pounds in all. So we pick 
out a Text here and there to make it ſerve our turn; 
whereas if we take it all together, and conſider'd 
what went before and what followed after, we 
ſhould find it meant no ſuch thing. 

10. Make no more Allegories in Scripture tan needs 
muſt ; the Fathers were too frequent in them ; they 
indeed, before they fully underſtood the literal Senſe, 
looked out for an Allegory. The Folly. whereof you 

may conceive thus : Here at the firſt fight appears to 
mw e in my Window a Glaſs and a Book ; I take it for 
granted, 
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granted, 'tis a Glaſs and a Book, thereupon I go a- 
bout to tell you what they ſignify; afterwards upon 
nearer view, they prove no ſuch thing; one is a Box 
made like a Book, the other is a Picture made like a 
Glaſs: where's now my Allegory ? 


11. When Men meddle with the literal Text. the 
Queſtion is, where they ſhould ſtop : In this Caſe a 


Man muſt venture his Diſcretion and do his beſt to ſa- 


tisfy himſelf and others in thoſe Places where he 
doubts, for although we call the Scripture the Word 
of God (as it is) yet it was wric by a Man, a mer- 
cenary Man, whoſe Copy, either might be falſe, or 
he might make it falſe: For Example, here were a 
thouſand Bibles printed in England with the Text thus 


| Thou ſhalt commit Adultery | the Word ¶ not] left oui; 


might not this Text be mended ? 

12. The Scripture may have more Senſes beſides the 
Literal ; becauſe God underſtands all things at once; 
but a Man's Writing has but one true Senſe, which is 
that which the Author meant when he wnt it. 

13. When you meet with ſeveral Readings of the 
Text, take heed you admit nothing againſt the Tenets 
of your Church; but do as if you was a going over a 
Bridge, be ſure you hold faſt by the Rail, and then 
you may dance here and there as you pleaſe ; be ſure 
you keep to what 1s ſettled, and then you may flou- 
riſh upon your various Lections. 


14. The Apocrypha is bound with the Bibles of all : 


Churches that have been hitherto. Why ſhould we 
leave it out ? The Church of Rome has her Apocrypha 
( viz.) Suſanna, and Bell and the Dragon, which the 
does not eſteem equally with the reſt of thoſe Books 
that we call Apocrypha. | 
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Biſhops before the Parliament. 


1. A Biſhop as a Biſhop, had never any Eccleſiaſ- 

tical Juriſdiction: For as ſoon as he was E- 
lectus Confirmatns, that is, after the three Proclama- 
tions in Bow-Church, he might exerciſe Juriſdiction, 
before he was conſecrated, not till then, he was no 
Biſhop, neither could he give Orders. Beſides, Suf- 
Fragans were Biſhops, and they never claim'd any Ju- 
riſdiction. | 0 

2. Anciently the Noblemen lay within the City for 
Safety and Security, The Biſhops Houſes were by the 
Water fide, becauſe they were held ſacred Perſons 
which no body would hurt. 

g. There was ſome Senſe for Commendams at firſt, 
when there was a Living void, and never a Clerk to 
ſerve it, the Biſhops were to keep it till they found a 
fit Man, but now 'tis a Trick for the Biſhop to keep 
it for himſelf, | . | 

4. For a Biſhop to preach, tis to do other Folks 
Office, as if the Steward of the Houſe ſhould exe- 
cute the Porter's or the Cook's Place: Tis his Buſi- 
neſs to ſee that they and all others about the Houſe per- 
form their Duties. | 

5. That which is thought to have done the Biſhops 
hurt, is their going about to bring Men to a blind 

Obedience, impoſing things upon them ¶ though per- 

_ haps ſmall and well enough |] without preparing them, 
and inſinuating into their Reaſons and Fancies ; every 

Man loves to know his Commander. I wear cho 
Gloves; but perhaps if an Alderman ſhould com- 
mand me, I ſhould think much to do it : What has 
he to do with me? Or if he has, peradventure I do 
not know it. This jumping upon things at firſt Daſh 
will deſtroy all: To keep up Friendſhip, there muſt 
| be 
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be little Addreſſes and Applications, whereas Blunt- 
neſs ſpoils it quickly: To keep up the Hierarchy, 
there muſt be little Applications made to Men, they 
muſt be brought on by little and little: So in the 
Primitive Times the Power was gain'd, and ſo it 
muſt be continued. Scaliger ſaid of Eraſmus ;. Si minor 
 efſe voluerit, major fuiſſet. So we may lay of the rs 


Si minores efſe voluerint, majores fuiſſent. 
6. The Biſhops were too haſly, elſe with a diſ- 


creet Slowneſs they might have had what they aim'd- 


at: The old Story of the Fellow, that told the Gen- 


tleman, he might get to ſuch a Place, if he did not 


ride too faſt, would have fitted their turn. 

7, For a Biſhop to cite an old Canon to ſtrengthen 
his new Articles, is, as if a Lawyer ſhould plead an 
old Statute that has been repeaPd God knows how 


long. 
Biſhops in the Part anient. 


Iſhops have the ſame Right to ſit in Parliament 

as the beſt Earls and Barons, that is, thoſe 

that were made by Writ: If you aſk one of them 
Arundel, Oxford, Northumberland] why they fit in 
the Houſe ? they can only ſay, their Fathers ſat there 
before them, and their Grandfather before him, Sc. 
And ſo fay the Biſhops, he that was a Biſhop of 
this Place before me, ſat in the Houſe, and he that 
was a Biſhop. before him, Sc. Indeed your latter 
Earls and Barons have it expreſs'd in their Patents, 
that they ſhall be called to the Parliament. Objechion, 
But the Lords ſit there by Blood, the Biſhops not. 


Anſwer, *Tis true, they ſit not there both the ſame 


way, yet that takes not away the Biſhops Right: If 
I am a Parſon of a Pariſh, I have as much Right to 


my Glebe and Tithe, as you have to your Land which 
| A 5 your 
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_ Anceſtors have had in that Pariſh eight pies 
ears. 

2. The Biſhops were not Barons, becauſe they had 
Baronies annex d to their Biſhopricks (for few of 
them had ſo, unleſs the old ones, Canterbury, Wins- 
cheſter, Durham, &c. the new erected we are ſure 
had none, as. Glocefter, Peterborough, &c. beſides few 
of the T:mporal Lords had any Baronies.) But they 
are barons, becauſe they are called by Writ to the 
Farliament, and Biſhops were in the Parliament ever 
fince there was any mention, or ſign of a Parliament 
in England. 

3. Biſhops may be judged by the Peers, tho” in the 
time of Popery it never happened, becauſe they preten- 
ded they were not obnoxious to a ſecular Court; but 
their way was to cry Ego ſum Frater Domini Pape, I 
am Brother to my Lord the Pope, and therefore take 
not myſelf to be judged by you; in this Cafe they im- 
panell'd a Mzddleſex- Jury, and diſpatch'd the Buſineſs. 

4. Whether may Biſhops be preſent in Caſes of 
Blood? Anf. That they had a Right to give Votes, 
appears by this, always when they did go out, they 
left a Proxy, and in the time of the Abbots, one Man 
had 19, 20, or go Voices. In Richard the Second's 
time, there was a Proteſtation againſt the Canons, by 
which they were forbidden to be preſent in Caſe of 
Blood. The Statute of 25th of Henry the Eighth may 


go a great way in this Buſineſs. The Clergy were for- 


bidden to uſe or cite any Canon, Sc. but in the latter 
End of the Statute, there was a Clauſe, that ſuch Ca- 
nons that were in uſage in this Kingdom, ſhould be in 
force till the thirty two Commiſſioners appointed 
ſhould make others, provided they were not contrary 
to the King's Supremacy. Now the Queſtion will be, 
whether theſe Canons for Blood were in uſe in this 
Kingdom or no ? the contrary whereof may appear by 

many 
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many Preſidents in R. g. and H. 7. and the beginning 
of H. 8. in which time there were more attainted than 
ſimnce, or ſcarce before: The Canons of Irregularity of 
Blood were never receiv'd in England, but upon plea- 
ſure. If a Lay-Lord was attainted, the Biſhops al- 
ſented to his Condemning, and were always preſent at 
the paſſing of the Bill of Attainder. But if a Spiritual 
Lord, they went out, as if they car'd not whoſe Head 
was cut off, ſo none of their own. In thoſe Days, 
the Biſhops being of great Houſes, were often entan- 
gled with the Lords in Matters of Treaſon. But when 
dye hear of a Biſhop a Traytor now? 

5. You would not have Biſhops meddle with Tem- 
poral Affairs; think who you are that fay it. If a 
Papiſt, they do in your Church; if an Engliſb Proteſ- 
tant, they do among you; if a Preſbyterian, where 
you have no Biſhops, you mean your Preſbyterian 
Lay-Elders, ſhould meddle with temporal Affairs as 
well as Spiritual. Beſides all Juriſdiction is Tempo- 


ral, and in no Church, but they have ſome Juriſdic- 


tion or other. The Queſtion then will be reduced to 
Magis and Minus; They meddle more in one Church 
than in another. | 

6. Objection. Biſhaps give not their Votes by Blood 
in Parliament, but by an Office annext to them, which 
being taken away they ceaſe to Vote, therefore there 
1s not the ſame Reaſon for them as for Temporal Lords. 


Anſw. We do not pretend they have that Power the 


| fame Way, but they have a Right: He that has an Of- 
fice in Weftminfler-Hall for his Life, the Office is as 
much his, as his Land 1s his that hath Land by inhe- 
ritance. | | 
7. Whether had the inferior Clergy ever any thing 
to do in the Parliament? Ano. No, no otherwiſe. 
than thus ; There were certain of the Clergy that uſed 
to aſſemble near the Parliament, with whom the 
A 6 Biſhops 
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Biſhops, upon occaſion might conſult (but there were 
none of the Convocation, as 'twas afterwards ſettled, 
(viz.) the Dean, the Arch-Deacon, one for the Chap 
ter, and two for the Dioceſs) but it happened by con- 


tinuance of time (to ſave charges and trouble) their 


Voices and the Conſent of the whole Clergy were in- 
volved in the Biſhops, and at this Day the Biſhops 
Writs run, to bring all theſe to the Parliament, but 
the Biſhops themſelves ſtand for all. 

8. Biſhops were formerly one of theſe two Condi- 
tions, either Men bred Canoniſts and Civilians, ſent up 
and down Ambaſſadors to Rome and other Parts, and 
ſo by their Merit came to that Greatneſs, or elſe 
great Noble Men's Sons, Brothers, and Nephews, 
and ſo born to govern the State : Now they are of a 
low Condition, their Education nothing of that way ; 
he gets a Living, and then a greater Living, and then 
a greater than that, and ſo comes to govern. 

9. Biſhops. are now unfit to Govern, becauſe of 
their Learning, they. are bred up in another Law, they 
run to the Text for ſomething done amongſt the Feaws 
that nothing concerns England; tis juſt as if a Man 
would have a Kettle, and he would not go to our 
Brazier to have it made as they make Kettles, but he 
would have it made as Hiram made his Braſs-work, 
who wrought in Solomon's Temple. 

10. To take away Biſhops Votes, is but the begin- 
ning to take them away; for then they can be no 
longer uſeful to the King or State. Tis but like the 
little Wimble, to let in the greater Auger. Objection. 
But they are but for their Life, and that makes them 
always go for the King as he will have them. Anſwer. 
This is againſt a Double Charity, for you muſt always 
ſuppoſe a bad King and bad Biſhops. Then again, 
whether will a Man be ſooner content, himſelf ſhould 


de made a Slave, or his ſon after him? [when we 


talk 
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| TABLE-TALE. 13 
talk of our Children, we mean courſelves,] beſides, 
they that have Poſterity are more obliged to the King, 
than they that are only for themſelves, in all the Rea- 
ſon in the World. | GET 855 

11. How ſhall the Clergy be in the Parliament, if 
the Biſhops are taken away? Anſwer. By the Laity, 
becauſe the Biſhops, in whom the reſt of the Clergy 
are included, are ſent to the taking away their own 


Votes, by being involv'd in the major Part of the 


Houſe. This follows naturally. 


12. The Biſhops being put out-of the Houſe, whom | 


will they lay the Fault upon now? when the Dog is 
beat out of the Room, where will they lay the Stink? 


Biſhops out of the Parliament, 


1. IN the beginning Biſhops and Preſbyters were a- 

like, like the Gentlemen in the Country,  where- 
of one is mode Deputy Lieutenant, and another Juſtice 
of Peace, ſo one is made a Biſhop, another a Dean; 
and that kind of Government by Arch-Biſhops, and 
Biſhops no doubt came in, in imitation of the Tem- 


poral Government, not Jure Divino. In time of the 


Roman Empire, where they had a Legatus, there they 
placed an Arch-Biſhop, where they had a Rector, 
there a Biſhop, that every one might be inſtructed in 


_ Chriſtianity, which now they heve received into the 


Empire. 5 b 
2. They that ſpeak ingeniouſſy of Biſhops and Preſ- 
byters, ſay, that a Biſhop is a great Preſbyter, and 
during-the-time of his being Biſhop, above a Preſby- 
ter: as your Preſident of the College of Phyſicians is 
above the reſt, yet he himſelf is no more than a Doctor 
of Phyſick. ; | 
3. The Words [Biſhop and Preſbyter] are promiſ- 
cuouſly uſed, that is confeſſed by all; and tho? the 
| A 7 Word 
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Word [Biſhop] be in Timothy and Titus, yet that will 
not prove the Biſhops ought to have a jũuriſdiction 
over the Preſpyter, tho Timothy or Titus had by the Or- 
der that was given them: Some Body muſt take care 
of the reſt, and that Juriſdiction was but to Excom- 
municate, and that was but to tell them they ſhould 


come no more into their Company. Or grant they 


did make Canons one for another, before they came 
to be in the State, does it follow they muſt do ſo 
when the State has receiv'd them into it ? What if Ti. 


mothy had Power in Epheſus and Titus in Creet over 


the Preſbyters? Does it follow therefore the Biſhops 
muſt have the ſame in England? Muſt we be govern'd 
like Epheſus and Creet ? 

4. However ſome of the Biſhops pretend to be 
Jure Divino, yet the Practice of the Kingdom had 
ever been otherwiſe, for whatever Biſhops do other- 


wiſe than the Law permits, Veſtminſter Hall can con- 


troul, or fend them to abſolve, Sc. 

5. He that goes about to prove Biſhops Jure Divino, 
does as a Man that having a Sword, ſhall ſtrike it 
againſt an Anvil; if he ſtrikes it a while there, he may 
peradventure looſen it, tho' it be never fo well rive- 
ted; *twill ſerve to ſtrike another Sword (or cut Fleſh) 
but not againſt an Anvil. 

6. If you ſhould ſay you hold your Land by Moſes or 
God's Law, and would try it by that, you may perhaps 
loſe, but by the Law of the Kingdom you are ſure of 
it; ſo may the Biſhops by this Plea of Jure Diwvino loſe 
all. The Pope had as good a Title by the Law of 
England as could be had, had he not left that, and 
claim'd by Power from God. 

7. There is no Government enjoyn'd by Example, 
but by Precept; it does not follow we 'muſt have 
Biſhops fill, becauſe we have had them ſo long. They 
are equally mad who ſay Biſhops are fo Jure Diwvino 

that 
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that they muſt be continued, and they who ſay they 
are ſo Antichriſtian, that they muſt be put away; all 
is as the State pleaſes. | | 

8. To have no Miniſters, but Preſbyters, *tis as in 
the Temporal State they ſhould have no Officers but 
Conſtables. Biſhops do beſt ſtand with Monarchy, 
| that as amongſt the Laity, you have Dukes, Lords 
) 


Lieutenants, Judges, Sc. to ſend down the King's } 
Plc:aſure to his Subjects; ſo you have Biſhops to go= — x 
vern the inferior Clergy : Theſe upon occaſions may — 
| addreſs themſelves to the King, otherwiſe every Per- fy 
| ſon of the Pariſh muſt come, and run up to the 7 
Court. | | 
9. The Proteſtants have no Biſhops in France, be- ' i 
cauſe they live in a Catholick Country, and they will . 
not have Catholick Biſhops; therefore they muſt go- TH 
vern themſelves as well as they may. 1 
10. What is that to the purpoſe, to what End were 1 
Biſhops Lands given to them at firſt? you muſt look | 
to the Law and Cuſtom of the Place. What is that to 


| 
: any Temporal Lord's Eſtate, how Lands were firſt if} 
divided, or how in Milliam the Conqueror's Days ? And x 

if Men at firſt were juggled out of their Eſtates, yet 11 


they are rightly their Succeſſors. If my Father cheat ö 
a Man, and he conſent to it, the Inheritance is rightly 69 
mine. | 1 

11. If there be no Biſhops there muſt be ſomething 1 
elſe, which has the Power of Biſhops, though it be in 

14 many, and then had you not as good keep them? If 

| you will have no half Crowns, but only ſingle Pence, 

yet Thirty ſingle Pence are half a Crown; and then 1 

had you not as good keep both ? But the Biſhops have [ ; 

done ill; *twas the Men, not the Functions: As if you ; 
ſhould ſay, you would have no more half Crowns, be- 
cauſe they were ſtolen ; when the Truth 1s, they were 

| not 
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not ſtolen becauſe they were half Crowns, but becauſe 

they were Money, and light in a Thief's Hand. 
12. They that would pull down the Biſhops and e- 

rect a new way of Government, do as he that pulls 


down an old Houſe, and builds another in another Fa- 


ſhion; there's a great deal of Do, and a great deal of 
Trouble; the old Rubbiſh muſt be carried away, and 


new Materials muſt be brought; Workmen muſt be 


provided, and perhaps the old one would have ſerv'd 

as well. | ; 
13. If the Parliament and Preſbyterian Party ſhould 

diſpute, who ſhould be Judge ? Indeed in the begin- 


— 


ning of Queen Elizabeth, there was ſuch a Difference, 


between the Proteſtants and Papiſts, and Sir Nicholas 


Bacon, Lord Chancellor, was appointed to be Judge, 


but the Concluſion was, the ſtronger Parry carried it: 


For ſo Religion was brought into Kingdoms, fo it has 


been continued, and ſo it may be caſt out when the 
State pleaſes. | : 

14. *Twill be great Diſcouragement to Scholars, that 
Biſhops ſhould be put down: For now the Father can 
fay to his Son, and the Tutor to his Pupil, Study hard, 
and you ſhall have Vocem & Sedem in Parliamento; then 


it muſt be, Study hard, and you ſball hawe a Hundred 


a Year, if you pleaſe your Pariſh. Object. But they 
that enter into Miniſtry for Preferment, are like Judas 
that look'd after he Bag. Anſaw. It may be ſo, if they 
turn Scholars at Zudas's Age; but what Arguments will 
they uſe to perſuade them to follow their Books while 
they are young 


| Books, Authors, - 


1 2798 giving a Bookſeller his Price for his Books 
i has this Advantage, he that will do ſo, ſhall 
have the Reſuſal of whatſoever comes to his Hand, 

| | and 
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and ſo by that means get many things, which other- 
wiſe he never ſhould have ſeen. So 'tis in giving a 


Baaud her Price. 


2. In buying Books or other Commodities, tis not 
always the beſt way to bid half ſo much as the Seller 
aſks: Witneſs the Country Fellow that went to buy 
two broad Shillings, they aſk'd him three Shillings, 
and he bade them eighteen Pence. 

3. They counted the Price of the Books / Ads 19. 
19.) and found Fifty Thouſand Pieces of Silver, that 
is, ſo many Sextertii, or ſo many Three-half-pence of 


our Money, about Three Hundred Pound Sterling. 


4. Popiſh Books teach and inform, what we know, 
we know much out of them. The Fathers, Church 
Story, Schoolmen, all may paſs for Popiſh Books, 
and if you take away them, what Learning will you 
leave? Beſides, who muſt be Judge? The Cuſtomer or 
the Writer? If he diſallows a Book, it muſt not be 
brought into the Kingdom, then Lord have Mercy up- 


on all Scholars. Theſe Puritan Preachers, if they have 


any things good, they have it out of Popiſh Books, 
though they will not acknowledge it, for fear of diſplea- 
ſing the People: He is a poor Divine that cannot ſever 
the Good from the Bad. . - 
5. Tis good to have Tranſlatiuns, becauſe the 
ſerve as a Comment, ſo far as the Judgment of the 


Man goes, 


6. In anſwering a Book, tis beſt to be ſhort, o- 
therwiſe he that I write againſt will ſuſpect I intend 
to weary him, not to ſatisfy him. Beſides in being 
long I ſhall give my Adverſary a huge Advantage, 
ſomewhere or other he will pick a Hole. 

7. In quoting of Books, quote ſuch Authors as are 


- uſually read; others you may read for your own Sa- 


tisfaction, but not name them. 


8. Quoting 
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8. Quoting of Authors is moſt for matter of Fact, 
and then I write them as I would produce a Witneſs, 
ſometimes for a free Expreſſion, and then I give the 
rr Due, and gain myſelf Praiſe by reading 
im. 
9. To quote a Modern Dutch Man, where I may 
uſe a Claſſic Author, is as if I were to juſtify my Re- 
putation, and I negle& all Perſons of Note and Qua- 


lity that know me, and bring the Teſtimonial of the 


Scullion in the Kitchen. 
Canon-Law, 


F I would ſtudy the Canon-Law as it is uſed in 

England, 1 muſt ſtudy the Heads here in uſe, then 
go to the PraQtiſers in thoſe Courts where that Law is 
practiſed, and know their Cuſtoms ; ſo for all the Stu- 
dy in the World. | 


Ceremony, 


L omar” keeps up all things; *Tis like a Pen- 
ny-Glaſs to a rich Spirit, or ſome excellent 


Water; without it, the Water were ſpilt, the Spirit 


loſt. . 
2. Of all People Ladies have no reaſon to cry down 


Ceremonies; for they take themſelves ſlighted without 
it. And were they not uſed with Ceremony, with 
Compliments and Addreſſes, with Legs and Kiſſing of 
Hands, they were the pitifuleſt Creatures in the World; 
but yet methinks to kiſs their Hands after their Lips, 
as ſome do, is like little Boys, that after they eat the 
Apple, fall to the Paring, out of Love they have to 


the Apple. 


Chancellor, 
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Chancellor. 


1 Biſhop is not to fit with a Chancellor in 
his Court (as being a thing either beneath him 
or beſide him) no more than the King is to fit in the 
King's-Bench when he has made a Lord Chief- Juſtice. 

2. The Chancellor govern'd in the Church, who was 
a Lay-man : And therefore tis falſe which they charge 
the Biſhops with, that they challenge ſole Juriſdiction: 
For the Biſhop can no more put out the Chancellor 
than the Chancellor the Biſhop. They were many of 
them made Chancellors for their Lives, and he is the 
fitteſt 12 to govern, becauſe Divinity ſo overwhelms 
the reſt. | | 


Changing Sides. 


fs IS the Trial of a Man to ſee if he will change 
his ſide; and if he be ſo weak as to change 
once, he will change again. Your Country Fellows 
have a way to try if a Man be weak in the Hams, by 
coming behind him and giving him a Blow unawares ; 
if he bend once, he will-bend again. = 
2. The Lords that fall from the King after they have 
got Eſtates, by baſe Flattery at Court, and now pre- 
tend Conſcience, do as a Vintner, that when he firſt 
ſets up, you may bring your wench to his Houſe, and 
do your things there; But when he grows Rich, he 
turns conſcientious, and will fell no Wine upon the 
Sabbath-day. 
g. Colonel Goring ſerving firſt the one fide and then 
the other, did like a good Miller that knows how to 


grind which way ſoever the Wind ſits. | 


4. After Luther had made a Combuſtion in Germany 


about Religion, he was ſent to by the Pope, to be 
| ; en 
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taken off, and offer'd any Preferment in the Church, 
that he would make choice of: Luther anſwer'd, if he 
had offer'd half as much at firſt, he would have ac- 
cepted it; but now he had gone fo far, he could not 
come back: In Truth he had made himſelf a greater 
thing than they could make him; the German Princes 
courted him, he was become the Author of a_ Set e- 
ver after to be call'd Lutherans. $6 have our Preachers 
done that are againſt the Biſhops 3 they have made 
themſelves greater with the People than they can be 
made the other way: and therefore there is the leſs 


Charity probably in bringing them off. Charity to 


Strangers is enjoyn'd in the Text; by Strangers 
is there underſtood thoſe that are not of our own 
Kin, Strangers to your Blood; not thoſe you can- 
not tell whence they come, that is, to be charita- 
ble to your Neighbours whom you know to be honeſt 
poor People. ES 


Chriftmas, | 


1.4 Mrifmas ſucceeds the Saturnalia, the ſame time, 


the ſame Humber of Holy-days, then the Maſ- 
ter waited upon the Servant like the Lord of Miſrule. 
2. Our Meats and our Sports*(much of them) have 


| Relation to Church-works. The Coffin of our Chri/t- 


maſs-Pies in ſhape long, is in Imitation of the Cratch ; 
our chuſing Kings and Queens on Tewelfrh-Night, hath 
reference to the three Kings. So likewiſe our eating 
of Fritters, whipping of Tops, roaſting of Herrings, 
lack of Lents, Sc. they were all in Imitation of 
Church works, Emblems of Martyrdom. Our Tan- 
fies at Eaſter have reference to the bitter Herbs; tho? 
at the ſame time *twas always the Faſhion for a Man 


to have a Gammon of Bacon, to ſhew himſelf to be 


no 7ew. 


Chriſtmas, | 
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Chriſtians, 


N the High-Church of Feruſalem, the Chriſtians 
were but another Sect of Zezvs, that did believe 
the Meffias was come. To be called, was nothing elſe 


hut to become a Chriſtian; to have the Name of a 


Chriſtian, it being their own Language : For among 


the Fewvs, when they made a Doctor of Law, *twas 
_ faid he was called. 
2. The Turks tell their People of a Heaven where 


there 1s ſenſible Pleaſure, but of a Hell where they 
ſhall ſuffer they don't know what. The Chriſtians 
quite invert this Order, they tell us of a Hell where 
we ſhall feel ſenſible Pain, but of a Heaven where we 
ſhall enjoy we can't tell what. 

g. Why did the Heathens object to the Chriſtians, 
that they worſhipped an Aſſe's Head? You muſt know, 
that to a Heathen, a Few and a Chriſtian were all one, 


that they regarded him not, ſo he was not one of 


them. Now that of the Aſſe's Head might proceed 


from ſuch a Miſtake as this; by the J Law, all the 
Firſtlings of Cattle were to be offered to God, except 


a young Aſs, which was to be redeemed ; a Heathen 


being preſent, and ſeeing young Calves and young 


Lambs kill'd at their Sacrifices, only young Aſſes re- 


deem'd, might very well think they had that filly 


Beaſt in ſome high Eſtimation, and thence might ima- 
gine they worſhipped it as a God. 


Church, 


11 the Kingdom let the Chuck alone, 
let them do what they would, becauſe they 
had ſomething elſe to think of, (w1z.) Wars; but now 


in time of Peace, we begin to examine all chings, eee 
ve 
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have nothing but what we like, grow dainty and wan- 
ton, juſt as in a Family the Heir uſes to go a hunting, 
he never conſiders how his Meal is dreſt, takes a bit, 
and away; but when he ſtays within, then he grows 
curious, he does not like this, nor he does not like 
that, he will have his Meat dreſt his own way, or 
peradventure he will dreſs it himſelf. 

2. It hath ever been the Gain of the Church when 
the King will let the Church have no Power to cry 
down the King and cry up the Church : But when the 
Church can make uſe of the King's Power, then to 
bring all under. the King's Prerogative, the Catholicks 
of England go one way, and the Court-Clergy ano- 


ther. | 
3. A glorious Church is like a magnificent Feaſt, 


there is all the Variety that may be, but every one 
chuſes out a Diſh or two that he likes, and lets the 
reſt alone: How glorious ſoever the Church is, every 
one chuſes out of it his own Religion, by which he 
governs himſelf, and lets the reſt alone. 

4. The Laws of the Church are moſt favourable to 


tbe Church, becauſe they were the Church's own 


making; as the Heralds are the beſt Gentlemen, be- 
cauſe they make their own Pedigree. 

5. There is a Queſtion about that Article, concer- 
ning the Power of the Church, whether theſe Words 
[of having Power in Controverſies of Faith] were not 
ſtolen in, but *tis moſt certain they were in the Book 
of Articles that was confirmed, though in ſome Editi- 
ons they have been left out : But the Article before tells 
you, who the Church is, not the Clergy, but Cœtus 
fidelium. | 


Church 
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Church of Rome. 


Efore a Juglar's Tricks are diſcovered we ad- 

mit him, and give him Money, but after- 

wards we care not for them; ſo *twas before the Diſ- 
covery of the Juggling of the Church of Rome. 

2. Catholicks ſay, we out of our Charity believe 

they of the Church of Rome may be ſaved: But they 


do not believe ſo of us. Therefore their Church is better 


according to ourſelves: Firſt, fome of them no doubt 
believe as well of us as we do of them, but they muſt 
not lay fo: Belides, 1s that an Argument, their Church 
is better than our's becauſe it has leſs Charity? 

g. One of the Church of Rome will not come to hear 
Prayers, does that agree he doth not like them? I 
would fain ſee a Carholick leave his Dinner, becauſe a 
Nobleman's Chaplain ſays Grace, nor haply would he 


leave the Prayers of the Church, if going to Church 


were not made a Mark of DiſtinQtion between a Pro- 
teſtant and a Papiſt. 's 


Churches, 


HE Way coming into our great Churches, was 
anciently at the Weſt-Door, that Men might 
ſee the Altar and all the Church before . the o- 


ther Doors were but Poſterns. 


0 HAT makes a City? Whether a Biſhoprick 


or any of that Nature ? 
Anſwer. is according to the firſt Charter which 


made them a Corporation. If they are incorporated 
by 


| 
| 
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by Name of Cicitas, they are a City, if by the Name 


of Burgum, then they are a Borough. 
2. The Lord Mayor of London by their firſt Charter, 


was to be preſented to the King, in his Abſence,” to 


the Lord Chief Juſticiary of England, afterwards to 


the. Lord Chancellor, now to the Barons of the Exche- 


quer; but ſtill there was a Reſervation, that for their 


Honour they ſhould come once a Year to the King, as 


they do ſtill. | 
1. 7 3 Hough a Clergyman have no Faults of his own, 
yet the Faults of the whole Tribe ſhall be laid 

upon him, ſo that he ſhall be ſure not to lack. 
2. The Clergy would have us believe them againſt 
our own Reaſon, as the Woman would have had her 


Huſband againſt his own Eyes : What will you believe 


your own Eyes before your own ſweet Wife? 


3. The Condition of the Clergy towards their Prince, 
and the Condition of the Phyſician is all one: The Phy- 
ſicians tell the Prince they have Agaric and Rubarb, 
good for him, and good for his Subjects Bodies; upon 


this he gives them leave to uſe it, but if it prove 


naught, then away with it, they ſhall uſe it no more: 
So the Clergy tell the Prince they have Phyſick good 
for his Soul, and good for the Souls of his People, 
upon that he admits them: But when he finds by Ex- 
perience they both trouble him and his People, he will 
have no more to do with them; what is that to them, 
or any body elſe, if a King will not go to Heaven. 

4. A Clergyman goes not a Dram further than this, 
you ought to obey your Prince in general: [if he does 


he is loſt | how to obey him, you muſt be inform'd by 


thoſe whoſe Profeſſion it is to tell you. The Parſon 


of the Tower (a good diſcreet Man) told Dr. Me/ely, 


(who 
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(who was ſent to me and the reſt of the Gentlemen 


committed the 3 Caroli, to perſuade us to ſubmit to 


the King ) that they found no ſuch Words as [ Parlia- 
ment, Habeas Corpus, Return, Tower, &c. | neither in 
the Fathers, nor the Schoolmen, nor in the Text; 
and therefore for his part he believed he underſtood 
nothing of the Buſineſs. A Satyre upon all thoſe Cler- 
| 3 that meddle with Matters they do not under- 

Me” * | | 

5. All confeſs there never was a more learned Cler- 
gy ; no Man taxes them with Ignorance. But to talk 
of that, is like the Fellow that was a great Wencher 
he wiſhed God would forgive him his Leachery, and 
lay Uſury to his Charge, The Clergy have worſe 
"Faults. | | | | 

6. The Clergy and Laity together are never like to 
do well; 'tis as if a Man were to make an excellent 
Feaſt, and ſhould have his Apothecary and his FPhyſi- 
cian come into the Kitchen : The Cooks, if they were 
let alone, would make excellent Meat, but then comes 
the Apothecary and he puts Rubarb into one Sauce and 
Agarick into another Sauce. Chain up the Clergy on 
both ſides. Eh. I 


High Commiſſion. 


"MIN cry out upon the High Commiſſion, as if 
the Clergymen only had to do in it, when I 
believe there are more Laymen in Commiſſion there, 
than Clergymen; if the Laymen will not come, 
whoſe Fault is that? So of the Star Chamber, the Peo- 
ple think the Biſhops only cenſur'd Prin, Burton, and 
| Baſtavick, when there were but two there, and one 
{pake not in his own Cauſe. | 


* : * Houſe 
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| Houſe of Commons. 


a HERE be but two erroneous Opinions in the 

, Houſe of Commons; That the Lords fit only 

for themſelves, when the Truth is, they fit as well 
for the Commonwealth. The Knights and Burgeſles, 
ſit for themſelves and others, ſome for more, ſome 
for fewer, and what is the Reaſon ? becauſe the Room 
will not hold all; the Lords being few, they all come; 
and imagine the Room able to hold all the Commons 
of England, then the Lords and Burgeſſes would fit no 


otherwiſe than the Lords do. The ſecond Error is, 


that the Houſe of Commons are to begin to give Sub- 
lidies, yet, if the Lords diſſent, they can give no Mo- 
ney. | 

- The Houſe of Commons is called the Lower 
Houſe, in twenty Acts of Parliament; but what are 
twenty Acts of Parliament amongſt Friends ? 

g. The Form of a Charge runs thus, I Accuſe in the 


Name of all the Commons of England, how then can any 
Man be as a Witneſs, when every Man is made the 


Accuſler ? 


Confeſſion. 


1. FN time of Parliament it uſed to be one of the 
firſt things the Houſe did, to Petition the King 
that his Confeſſor might be removed, as fearing either 


his Power with the King, or elſe, leſt he ſhould re- 


veal to the Pope what the Houſe was in doing, as no 
doubt he did when the Catholick Cauſe was concerned. 
2. The Difference between us and the Papiſts is, we 
both allow Contrition, but the Papiſis make Confeſſion 
a part of Contrition ; they lay a Man is not ſufficiently 
Contrite, till he confeſs his Sins to a Prieſt. 
: | | | 3. Why 
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3. Why ſhould I think a Prieſt will not reveal Con- 


ſeſſion? I am ſure he will do any thing that is forbid- 
den him, haply not fo often as I, the utmoſt Puniſh- 
ment is Deprivation ; and how can it be proved, that 
ever any Man revealed Confeſſion, when there is no 


Witneſs? and no Man can be Witneſs in his own Cauſe: 


A meer Gullery. There was a time when *twas pu- 
blick in the Church, and that is much againſt their Au- 
ricular Confeſſion. | 


Competency. 


1. FF HAT which is a Competency for one Man 

is not enough for another, no more than that 
which will keep one Man warm, will keep another 
Man warm; one Man can go in Doublet and Hoſe, 
when another Man cannot be without a Cloak, and 
yet have no more Cloaths than is neceſſary for him. 


Great Conjundiion. 


1, HE greateſt Conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter 
happens but once in eight Hundred Vears, and 


therefore Aſtrologers can make no experiments of it, 
nor foretel what it means, (not but that the Stars may 


mean ſomething, but we cannot tell what) becauſe 


we cannot come at them. Suppoſe a Planet were a 
Simple, or an Herb; how could a Phſiycian tell the 
Virtue of that Simple, unleſs he could come at it, to 


apply it? 
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Conſcience. 


1. H E that hath a ſcrupulous Conſcience, is like a 
Horle that is not well weigh'd, he ſtarts at 
every Bird that flies out of the Hedge. 
2. A knowing Man will do - "6 which a tender 
Conſcience Man dares not do, by reaſon of his Igno- 
rance, the other knows there is no hurt, as a Child is 
afraid to go into the Dark, when a Man is not, be- 
cauſe he knows there 1s no Danger. 

3. If we once come to leave that out-looſe, as to 
pretend Conſcience againſt Law, who knows what in- 
convenience may follow ? For thus ; Suppoſe an Ana- 
baptiſt comes and takes my Horſe, I ſue him, he tells 
me he did according to his Conſcience, his Conſcience 
tells him all things are common amongſt the Saints ; 
what is mine is his; therefore you do 111 to make ſuch 
a Law; If any Man takes another's Horſe he ſhall be 
hang d. What can I ſay to this Man? He does accor- 
ding to his Conſcience. Why is not he as honeſt a Man 
as he that pretends a Ceremony eſtabliſh'd by Law, is 
againſt his Conſcience ? Generally to pretend Conſcience 
againſt Law, 1s dangerous ; in fome Caſes haply we 
ma 
po.” Some Men make it a caſe of Conſcience, whe- 
ther a Man may have a Pidgeon-Houſe : becauſe his 
Pidgeons eat other Folks Corn. But there is no ſuch 
thing as Conſcience in the Buſineſs, the Matter is, 
whether he be a Man of ſuch Quality, that the State 
allows him to have a Dove-Houſe P If fo, there's an 
end of the Buſineſs, his Pidgeons have a right to eat 
where they pleaſe themſelves, 


Con- 
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' Confecrated Places, 


1. HE deus, had a peculiar way of conſecrating 
things to God; which we have not. 

2. Under the 3 God, who was maſter of all, 
made choice of a Temple to worſhip in, where he 
was more eſpecially preſent: Juſt as the Maſter of. 
the Houſe, who owns all. the Houſe, makes choice 
of one Chamber to lie in, which is called the Maf- 
ter's Chamber; but under the Goſpel there was no 
ſuch thing, Temples and Churches are ſet apart for the 
conveniency of Men to Worſhip in; they cannot meet 
upon the point of a Needle, but God himſelf makes no. 
choice. 

9. All things are God's already, we can. give him no 
right by conſecrating any, that he had not before, on- 
ly we ſet it apart for his Service. Juſt as a Gardener 
brings his Lord and Maſter a Baſket of Apricocks, 
and preſents them, his Lord thanks him, perhaps. 
gives him ſomething for his pains, and yet the Apri- 
cocks were as much his Lord's before as now. . 

4. What is Conſecrated, is given to ſome particular 
Man, to do God. Service. not given to God, but given 
to Man, to ſerve God: And there's not any thing, 
Lands, or Goods, but ſome men or other have it in 
their Power to diſpoſe of as they pleaſe. The ſaying 
things Conſecrated cannot be taken away, makes Men 
afraid of Conſecration. 

5. Yet Conſecration has this Power, when a Man 
has Conſecrated any thing to God, he cannot of him- 


{elf take it away. 


3 Con- 
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| Contracts. 


of 6 our Fathers have Joſt their Liberty, why may 
not we labour to regain it? Anſwer, We muſt 
look to the Contract; if that be rightly made, we muſt 
ſtand to it; if we once grant we may recede from Con- 
tracts, upon any inconveniency that may afterwards 

happen, we ſhall have no Bargain kept. If I fell 
you a Horſe, and do not like my Bargain, I will have 


my Horſe again. 


2, Keep your Contracts, ſo far a Divine goes, but 
how to make our Contracts is left to ourſelves; and 
as we agree upon the conveying of this Houſe, or that 
Land, ſo it muſt be. If you offer me a hundred 
Pounds for my Glove, I tell you what my Glove is, 
a plain Glove, pretend no Virtue in it, the Glove is 
my own. I profels not to fell Gloves, and we agree 
for an hundred Pounds; 1 do not know why 1 may 
not with a ſafe Conſcience take it. The want of that 
common obvious Diſtinction of Jus preceptivum, and 
Jus permiſſivum, does much trouble Men. | 

3. Lady Kent articled with Sir Edward Herbert, that 
he ſhould come to her when ſhe ſent for him, and ſtay 
with her as long as ſhe would have him, to which he 
ſet his Hand; then he articled with her, That he 


' ſhould go away when he pleas'd, and ſlay away as 


long as he pleas'd, to which ſhe ſet her Hand. This 
is the Epitome of all the Contracts in the World be- 
twixt Man and Man, betwixt Prince and Subject, they 
keep them as long as they like them, and no longer. 


Conncil, 
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Council. 


T2 talk (but blaſphemouſly * that the 
Holy Ghoſt is Preſident in their general Coun- 


cils, when the truth is, the odd Man is {till the Holy 


oft, 


Convocation. 


1. TK 7 HEN the King ſends his Writ for a Parlia- 


ment, he ſends for two Knights for a Shire, 


and two Burgeſſes for a Corporation: But when he 
ſends for two Arch-biſhops for a Convocation, he 
commands them to aſſemble the whole Clergy, but 


they, out of Cuſtom among themſelves, ſend to the 
Biſhops of their Provinces to will them to bring two 
Clerks for a Dioceſe, the Dean, one for the Chapter, 
and the Arch-deacons; but to the King every Clergy- 
man is there preſent. - 

2. We having nothing fo [WEN'S expreſſes the Power 


of a Convocation, in reſpect of a Parliament, as a 


Court-Leet, where they have a Power to make By- 


Laws, as they call them; as-that a Man ſhall put 1 
many Cows, or Sheep in the Common; but they can 
make nothing chat is contrary to the Laws of the 


Kingdom. 
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Creed. 


Thanofins's, Creed is the ſhorteſt, take away 

the Preface, and the Force, and the Conclu- 
Hon, which are not part of the Creed. In the Nicene 
Creed it is #6; £:#Anoiay, I believe in the Church; but 
now, as our Common-prayer has it, I believe one 
Catholic and Apoſtolick Church: they like not Creeds, 
becauſe they would have no forms of Faith, as they 
have none of Prayer, though there be more Reaſon 
for the one, than for the other. 


— 


Damnation. 


* the Phyſician ſees you eat any thing that is not 
i 1 good for your Body, to keep you from it, he 
} crys 'tis Poiſon ; if the Divine fees you do any thing 
| that is hurtful for your Soul, to keep you from it, he 
crys you are damn*d. 

2. To Preach long, loud, and Damnation, . is the 
way tobe cry'd up. We love a Man that damns us, 
and we run after him again to fave us. If a Man had 
a fore Leg, and he ſhould go to an honeſt judicious 
Chyrurgeon, and he ſhould only bid him keep it warm, 
and anoint it with ſuch an Oil, (an Oil well known) 
that would do the Cure, haply he would not much re- 

| gard him, becauſe he knows the Medicine beforehand 
FE an ordinary Medicine. But if he ſhould go to a Surgeon 
{ that ſhould tell him, your Leg will grangreen within [ 
| three Days, and it muſt be cut off, and you will 
die, unleſs you do ſomething that I could tell you, 
what liſtning there would be to this Man! Oh, for 
the Lord's ſake, tell me what this 1s, 1 will give you. 


any content for your pains, 


{ 
' 
: 
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Devils. 


WI. have we none poſſeſt with Devils in 


England? The old Anſwer. is, the Protes- 
tants the Devil hath already, and the Papiſts are ſo 
Holy, he dares not meddle with them. Why then be- 
yond Seas where a Nun is poſſeſt, when a Hygonot- 
comes into the Church, does not the Devil hunt them 
out? The Prieſt teaches-him, you never ſaw the De- 


vil throw up a Nun's Coats, mark that, the Prieſt 


will not ſuffer it, for then the People will ſpit at him. 

2. Caſting out of Devils is meer Juggling; they ne- 
ver caſt out any but what they firſt caſt in. They do 
it where for Reverence no Man ſhall dare to examine 
it, they do it in a Corner, in a Mortice-hole, not in 
the Market-place. They do nothing but what may be 
done by Art, they make the Devil fly out of the Win- 
dow, in the likeneſs of a Bat, or a Rat; why do they 
not hold him? Why in the likeneſs. of a Bat, or a Rat, 
or ſome Creature? That is, why not in ſome ſhape 


we paint him in, with Claws and Horns? By this. 


trick they gain much, gain upon Men's Fancies, and 
ſo are reverenc'd; and certainly if the Prieſt deliver 
me from him that is my moſt deadly Enemy, I have 
all the reaſon inthe World to Reverence him. Objection. 
But if this be Jugghng, why do they puniſh Impos- 


tures? Anſwer. For great reaſon, becauſe. they don't: 


play their part well, and for fear others ſhould diſco- 


ver chem; and ſo all of an ought to be of the ſame: 


Trade. 

g. A Perſon of Quality came to my Chamber in the: 
Temple, and told me he had two Devils in his Head, 
[I wonder'd what he meant] and juſt at that time, 
one of them bid him kill me, [with that I began to be 


afraid, and n he was mad] he ſaid he knew I: 
B 5. | could- 
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could cure him; and therefore entreated me to give 
him ſomething; for he was reſolved he would go to no 
body elſe. I perceiving what an Opinion he had of me, 
and that *twas only Melancholy that troubl'd him, 
took him in hand, warranted him, if he would fol- 
low ray Directions, to cure him in a ſhort time. I 
detired him to let me be alone about an Hour, and then 
to come again, which he was very willing to do. In 
the mean time I got a Card, and lap'd it up handſome 
in a peace of Taffata, and put Strings to the Taffara, 
and when he came, gave it him to hang about his Neck, 
withal charged him, that he ſhould not diſorder him- 
ſelf neither with Eating or Drinking, but eat very lit- 
tle of Supper, and ſay his Prayers duly when he went 
to Bed, and I made no queſtion but he would be well 
in three or four Days. Within that time I went to 
Dinner to his Houſe, and aſk'd him how he did? He 
faid he was much better, but not perfectly well, or 
in truth he had not dealt clearly with me. He had 
four Devils in his head, and he perceived two of them 
were gone, with that which I had given him, but the 
other two troubled him fill, Well, ſaid I, I am glad 
two of them are gone, I make no doubt but to get a- 
way the other two likewiſe; ſo 1 gave him another 
thing to hang about his Neck. Three Days after he 
came to me to my Chamber and profeſt he was now 
as well as ever he was in his Life, and did extremely 
thank me for the Great Care I had taken of him. 1 fear 
ing leſt he might relapſe into the like Diſtemper, told 
him that there was none but myſelf, and one Phyſici- 
an more in the whole Town that could cure the Devils 
in the Head, and that was Dr. Harvey (whom I had 
prepar'd) and wiſh'd him, if ever he found himſelf ill 
in my abſence, to go to him, for he could cure his 
Diſeaſe as well as my ſelf. The Gentleman lived many 
Years and was never troubled after. 
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Self Denyal, 


1. ? IS much the Doctrine of the times, that Men 
ſhould not pleaſe themſelves, but deny them- 
ſelves every thing they take delight in; not look upon 
Beauty, wear no good Cloaths, eat no good Meat, &c. 
which ſeems the greateſt accuſation that can be upon 
the Maker of all good things. If they be not to be us'd, 
why did God make them? The truth is, they that 
preach againſt them, cannot make uſe of them their- 
ſelves; and then again, they get Eſteem by ſeeming to 
contemn them. But mark it while you live, if they do. 
not pleaſe themſelves as much as they. can, and we live 
more by Example than Precept. : 5 


Duel... 


K A Duel may ſtill be granted in * Caſes by the 


Law of England, and only there. That the 
Church allow'd it antiently, appears by this, in their 
publick Liturgies there were Prayers appointed for the 
Duelliſts to ſay, the Judge uſed to bid them go to ſuch. 
a Church and pray, Sc. But whether this is Lawful ? 


If you grant wy War Lawful, I make no doubt but to 


convince it. ar 1s Lawful, becauſe God is the only 
Judge between two, that is Supreme. Now if a differ- 
ence happen between two Subjects, and it cannot be 
decided by Human Teſtimony, why may not they put 
it to God to judge between them by the permiſſion of 
the Prince? Nay, what if we ſhould bring it down 


for Argument's fake, to the Sword-Men. One gives 


me the Lye ; 'tis a great diſgrace to take it; the Law: 
has made no proviſion to give remedy for the Injury, 
(if you can ſuppoſe any thing an Injury for which the 

| B 6 Law. 
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Law gives no remedy) why am not I in this cafe Su- 


preme, and may therefore right myſelf. 
2. A Duke ought to fight with a Gentleman; the rea- 


ſon is this, the Gentleman will ſay to the Duke, tis true 


you hold a higher place in the State than I; there's a 
great diſtence between you and me, but your Dignity 


does not privilege you to do me Injury; as ſoon as ever 


you do me an Injury, you make yourſelf my equal, and 
as you are my equal I challenge you; and in ſenſe the 
Duke is bound to Anſwer him. This will give you 
ſome Light to underſtand the Quarrel betwixt a Prince 
and his Subjects; tho' there be a vaſt diſtance between 
him and them, and they are to obey him, according to 
their Contract, yet he hath no power to do them an In- 


Jury ; then they think themſelves as much bound to vin- 
dicate their Right, as they are to obey his Lawful Com- 


mands ; nor is there any other meaſure of Juſtice left 
upon Earth but Arms. . 


Epitaph⸗ 


A N Epitaph muſt be made fit for the Perſon for 
CA. whom it is made; for a Man to ſay all the Excel- 


lent things that can be ſaid upon one, and call that his 


Epitaph, is as if a Painter ſhould make the handſomeſt 
Piece he can poſhbly make, and ſay *twas my Picture. 
It holds in a Funeral Sermon. | 


Equity, 


1. 7 Quity in Law is the ſame that the Spirit is in 

Religion, what every one pleaſes to make it ; 
ſometimes they go according to Conſcience, ſometimes 
28 to Law, ſometimes according to the Rule of 


2 


2. Equity 
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2. Equity is a Roguiſh thing; for Law we have a 
Meaſure, know what to truſt to, Equity is according to 
the Conſcience of him that is Chancellor, and as that is 


larger or narrower, ſo is Equity. *Tis all one as if they 
ſhould make his Foot the Standard for the Meaſure, we 


call a Chancellor's Foot, what an uncertain Meaſure: 


world this be ! One Chancellor has a long Foot, another 
a ſhort Foot, a third an indifferent Foot: Tis the ſane 


thing in the Chancellor's Conſcience. - 
3. That ſaying, do as you would be done to, is 
often miſunderſtood, for *tis not thus meant, that I a pri- 


vate Man ſhould do to you a private Man, as I would 
have you to me; but do, as we have agreed to do one to 
another by publick agreement. If the Priſoner ſhould. 
alk the Judge, whether he would be content to be hang'd, 
were he in his Caſe, he would anſwer no. Then ſays the 
Priſoner, do as you would be done to; neither of them 
muſt do as private Men, but the Judge muſt do by him 
as they have publickly agreed ; that is, both Judge and- 


Priſoner have conſented to a Law, that if either of them 


ſeal, they ſhall be hang'd. 


Evil Speaking. 


1. E chat ſpeaks ill of another commonly before he 
is aware, makes himſelf ſuch a one as he ſpeaks 


: againſt ; for if he had Civility or Breeding, he would for- 


bear ſuch kind of Language. FE | 

2. A gallant Man is above ill Words; an Example we 
have in the old Lord of Saliſbury (who was a great, wiſe 
Man) Stone had call'd ſome Lord about Court, Fool, 
the Lord complains, and has Stone whipt ; Stone cnes, I 
might have called my Lord of Sal;/bury Fool often. 
enough, before he would have had me whipt. 


3. Speak. 


„ - — 
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3. Speak not ill of a great Enemy, but rather give him 


_ words, that he may uſe you the better, if you chance 


to fall into his Hands ; the Spaniard did this when he 
was a dying; his Confeſſor told him (to work him to Re- 


pentance) how the Devil tormented the wicked that 
Vent to Hell; the Spaniard replying, called the Devil 
ray Lord: I hope my Lord the Dewil is not ſo cruel. 


His Confeſſor reproved him. Excuſe me, ſaid the 


Don, for calling him fo, I know not in what Hands I 
may fall; and if I happen into his, I hope he will uſe 


me the better for giving him 9 words. 
Excommunication, 


1. FY*HAT place they bring for Excommunication- 
[Put away from among your ſelves that wick» 


ed Perſon, 1 Cor. 5. Cha: 13. Venſe.] is corrupted in 


the Greek, for it ſhould be, 28 rorrfè, put away that- 


Ewil from n Hou, not 205 reifes, that Ewil Per- 


son. Beſides, 6. Tornpos, is the Devil in Scripture, and 
it may be ſo taken there ; and there 1s a new Edition of 


- o \ \ a= 
Theodoret-come out, that has it right To Tomfor. Tis 


true the Chriſtians, beſore the Civil State became Chris- 
tian, did, by Covenant, and agreement, ſet down how they 


ſhould live; and he that did not obſerve what they agreed 

n, ſhould be Excommunicated. Such Men are ſpoken. 
of by the Apoſtle Roman 1. 31.] whom he calls 
&ouvriir2vg xa; aomordov, the Vulgar has it, Incompo- 


fitos, & fine federe; the laſt word is pretty well, but the 
firſt not at all. Origen, in his Book againſt Celſus, 


ſpeaks of the Chriſtians uu: the Tranſlation ren- 


ders it Conwentus, as it ſignifies a Meeting, when it is 


plain it ſignifies a Covenant, and the Engli/h Bible turned 


the other Word well, Covenant-breakers. Pliny tells 
us, the Chriſtians took an Oath. amongſt themſelves to 
live thus, and thus, 

2. The 
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2. The other place [ Dic Ecclęſiæ] tell the Church, is 
but a weak Ground to raiſe Excommunication upon, eſpe- 


cially from the Sacrament, the leſſer Excommunication, 

ſince when that was ſpoken, the Sacrament was inſtituted. 

The er, Eccleha was their Sanhedrim, their Court: 

fo that the meaning is, if, after once or twice Admo- 

_ this Brother will not be reclaim'd, bring him 
ther. | 


5. The firſt Excommunication- was 180 Years after 
Chriſt, and that by Victor, Biſhop of Rome But that 
was no more than this, that they ſhould Communicate 
and receive the Sacrament amongſt themſelves, not with 
thoſe of the other Opinion: The controverſy. (as I take 
it) being about the Feaſt of Eaſter. Men do not care 
for Excommunication, becauſe they are ſhut out of the- 
Church, or delivered up to Satan, but becauſe the Law 
of the Kingdom takes hold of them. After ſo many 
Days a Man cannot ſue, no not for his Wife, if you. 
take her from him; and there may be as much reaſon, 
to grant it for a ſmall Fault, if there be contumacy, 
as. for a great one. In Weftminfler-Hall you may Out- 
law a Man for forty Shillings, which is their. Excommu- 
nication, and you can do no more for forty thouſand! 


- 
. 


| Pounds. | | 


4. When Conſtantine became Chriſtian, he ſo fell in 
love with the Clergy, that he let them be Judges of all 
things; but that continued not above three or four 
Years, by reaſon they were to be Judges of matters 
they underſtood not, and then they were allowed to 


meddle with nothing but Religion; all Juriſdiction be- 


longed to him, and he ſcanted them out as much as he 
pleas'd, and fo things have ſince continued. They Ex- 
communitate for three or four things, matters con- 
cerning Adultery, Tythes, Wills, Sc. which is the 
civil Puniſhment the State allows for ſuch Faults. If a 


Biſhop Excommunicate a Man for what he ought not, 
.- the 


40 ani ri. 


the Judge has Power to abſolve and puniſh the Biſhop; if 
they had that Juriſdiction from God, why does not the 


Church Excommunicate for Murder, for Theft? If the 


Civil Power might take away all but three things, why 
may they not take them away too ? If this Excommunica- 


tion were taken away, the Presbyters would be quiet; 'tis 
that they have a mind to, *tis that they would fain be at. 


Like the Wench that was to be Married; ſhe aſk'd her 


Mother when *twas. done, if ſhe ſhould go to Bed pre- 
ſently ; no, ſays her Mother, you muſt dine firſt, and 
then to Bed Mother? No, you muſt Dance after dinner, 
and then to Bed Mother? No, you muſt go to Supper, 
and then to Bed Mother, Sc. 


Faith and Moxks. 

t. TWS an unhappy Diviſion that has been made 

between Faith and Works; tho' in my In- 
tellect I may divide them, juſt as in the Candle, I know 
there is both Light and Heat. But yet put out the- 
Candle, and they are both gone, one remains not without 
the other: So tis betwixt Faith and Works; nay, in a 
right Conception Fides eſt opus, if I believe a thing be- 
cauſe I am commanded, that is Opus. 


1. HAT the Church debars us one Day, ſhe 


gives us leave to take out in another. Firſt 


we faſt, and then we feaſt; firſt there is a Carnival, and 
then a Lent. . is 
| g. Whether do Human Laws bind the Conſcience ? 
Tf they do, tis a way to enſnare: If we ſay they do 
not, we open the Door to Diſobedience. Anſw. In 
this caſe we mult look to the Juſtiee of the Law, and. 
h | intention, 
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intention of the Lawgiver; if there be no Juſtice in 
the Law, *tis not to be obey'd; if the intention of the 
Lawgiver be abſolute, our Obedience muſt be ſo too. 
If the intention of the Lawgiver enjoin a Penalty as 
a Compenſation for the breach of the Law, I fin not 
if I ſubmit to the Penalty; if it enjoin a Penalty, as a 
future enforcement of Obedience to the Law, then 
ought 1 to obſerve it, which may be known by the 
often repetition of the Law. The way of faſting is 
enjoined unto them, who yet do not obſerve it: The 
Law enjoins a Penalty as an enforcement to Obedi- 
ence ; which intention appears by the often calling up- 
on us, to keep that Law by the King and the Diſpen- 
ſation of the Church to ſuch as are not able to keep it, 
as young Children, old Folks, diſeas'd Men, &c. 


| _ Fathers and Sons, | 

1. bs fs hath ever been the way for Fathers, to bind: 
. their Sons; to ſtrengthen this by the Law of the 

Land, every one at Twelve Years of Age is to take- 


the Oath of Allegiance in Court-Leets, whereby he 
| {wears Obedience to the King. | 


: Fines. 
*; HE old Law was, that when a Man was Fin'd, 


he was to be Fin'd Salvo Contenemento, ſo as 


his Countenance might he ſafe, taking Countenance in 


the ſame ſenſe as your Countryman does, when he 


ſays, if you will come unto. my Houſe, I will ſhew 
you the beſt Countenance I can, that is not the beſt 
Face, but the beſt Entertainment. The meaning of 
the. Law was, that ſo much ſhould be taken from a 
Man, ſuch a Cobbet fliced off, that yet notwithſtand- 


ing 
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ing he might live in the ſame Rank and Condition he 


lived in before; but now they fine Men ten times 


more than they are worth. 


Free-will, 


1. HE Puritans, who will allow no Free-will at 


all, but God does all, yet will allow the Sub- 
ze his Liberty to do, or not to do, notwithſtanding 


the King, the God upon Earth. The Armenians, who 
hold we have Free-will, yet ſay, when we come to 


the King, there muſt be all Obedience, and no Liberty 
to be ſtood for. 5 


Fryers, 


1. 2 Fryers ſay they poſſeſs nothing, whoſe 


then are the Lands they hold ? not their Supe- 


riour's, he hath vow'd Poverty as well as they, whoſe 


then? To anſwer this, *twas decreed they ſhould ſay 
they were the Pope's. And why muſt the Fryers be 
more perfect than the Pope himſelf ? 

2. If there had been no Fryers, Chriftendom might 
have continued quiet, and things remain at a ſtay. 

g. If there had been no Lecturers, (which ſucceed the 
Fryers in their way) the Church of England might 
have ſtood, and flouriſhed at this day. 


Friends, pe: 
1. Alp Friends are beſt. King James us'd to call 


por his old Shoes; they were eaſieſt for his 
F cet. | 


Genealogy 
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- Genealogy of Chrift, 


1. HEY that ſay the reaſon why Joſeph's Pedigree 


' |. 18 et down, and not Mary's, is, becauſe the 
Deſcent frora the Mether is loft, and ſwallowed up, 
ſay ſomething ; but yet if a Jewiſh Woman marry'd 
with a Gentile, they only took notice of the Mother, 
not of the Father; but they that fay they were both of 
a Tribe, fay nothing; for the Tribes might marry one 
with another, and the Law againſt it was only Tem- 
porary, in the time while Foſdua was dividing the 
Land, leſt the being ſo long about it, there might be a 
confuſion, | 
2. That Chriſt was the Son of Fo/eph is moſt exactly 
true. For though he was the Son of God, yet with 
the Jews, if any Man kept a Child, and brought him 
up, and call'd him Son, he was taken for his Son; 
and his Land (if he had any) was to deſcend upon 
him; and therefore the Genealogy of Foſeph is juſtly ſet 


down, 1 
Gentlemen, 


1. 


define; in other Countries he is known by his 
Privileges; in Næſtm inſter-Hall he is one that is repu- 
ted one; in the Court of Honour, he that hath Arms. 
The King cannot make a Gentleman of Blood [what 
have you ſaid] nor God Almighty, but he can make 
a Gentleman by Creation. If you aſk which” is the 
better of theſe two, Civily, the Gentleman of Blood, 
Morally, the Gentleman by Creation may be the bet- 


ter; for the other may be a Debauch'd Man, this a 


Perſon of Worth. | 
2, Gentle · 


HAT a Gentleman is, *tis hard with us to 


* » 
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2. Gentlemen have ever been more Temperate in 
their Religion, than the common People, as having 


more Reaſon, the others running in a hurry, In the 


beginning of Chriſtianity, the Fathers writ contra Gen- 
tes, and contra Gentiles, they were all one: But after 
all were Chriſtians, the better ſort of People ſtil} re- 
tain'd the Name of Geatiles, throughout the four Pro- 
vinces of the Roman Empire; as Gentilhomme in French, 
Gentil homo in Italian, Gentil-huombre in Spaniſh, and 
Gentleman in Engliſh: And they, no queſtion, being 


Perſons of Quality, kept up thoſe Feaſts which we- 


borrow from the Gentils; as Chriſtmas, Candlemas, 
May day, &c. continuing what was not directly againſt 
Chriſtianity, which the common People would never. 
have endured. | 


Sold. 


1. HERE are two reaſons, why theſe Words: 


| { Feſus autem tranſiens per medium eorum ibat } 
were about our old Gold; the one is, becauſe Riply, 
the Alchymiſt, when he made Gold in the Tower, the 
firſt time he found it he ſpoke theſe Words, [per medi- 
um corum] that is, per medium Ignis & Sulphuris. The 
other, becauſe theſe Words were thought to be a 
Charm, and that they did bind whatſoever they were- 
written upon, ſo that a Man could not take it away. 
To this reaſon I rather incline. 


Hall, 


1. HE Hall was the place where the great Lord 
us'd to eat, (wherefore elſe were the Halls 
made fo big ?) where he ſaw all his Servants and Te- 
nants about him. He eat not in private, except in 
time of Sickneſs ; when once he became a thing coop'd 


up, 


us 


* 
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up, all his greatneſs was ſpoil'd. Nay the King him- 
ſelf uſed to eat in the Hall, and his Lords fat with 
him, and then he underſtood Men. 


Hell. 
1.FF\HERE are two Texts for Chriſt's deſcending 
into Hell: The one P/a/m. 16. The other As 
the 2d. where the Bible, that was in uſe when the 
Thirty Nine Articles were made, has it (Hell.) But 
the Bible, that was in Queen El:zaberh's time, when 
the Articles were confirm'd, reads it (Grave) and ſo 
it continued till the new Tranſlation in King James's 
time, and then *tis Hell again. But by this we may 
gather the Church of England declin'd, as much as they 
could, the deſcent, otherwiſe 'they never would have 
alter'd the Bible. : | | 
2. ¶ He deſcended into Hell] this may be the interpre- 
tation of it. He may be dead and buried, then his 
Soul aſcended into Heaven. Afterwards he deſcended 
again into. Hell, that is, into the Grave, to fetch his 
Body, and to riſe again. The ground of this Inter- 
pretation is taken from the Platonick Learning, who 
held a Metemplychoſis, and when a Soul did deſcend 
from Heaven, to take another Body, they call'd it 
Kartapacm ic acny, taking «Inc, for the lower World, 
the State of Mortality: Now the firſt Chriſtians many 
of them were Platonick Philoſophers, and no queſtion 
ſpake ſuch Language as was then underſtood amongſt 
them. To underſtand by Hell the Grave is no Tauto- 
logy, becauſe the Creed firſt tells what Chriſt ſuffered, 
He was Crucified, Dead, and Buried; then it tells us 
what he did, He deſcended into Hell, the third day he 
roſe again, he aſcended, &c. 5 
e | | Holy- 
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 Holy-Days, 


1. NMH EM ſay the Church impoſes Holy-Days, 

there's no ſuch thing, tho* the Number of Ho- 
ly-Days is ſet down in ſome of our Common-Prayer 
Books. Yet that has relation to an A& of Parliament, 
which forbids the keeping of any Holy-Days in time of 
Popery; but thoſe that are kept, are kept by the Cuſ- 
tom of the Country, and I hope you will not ſay the 
Church impoſes that. 


Humſlity, 


1. Henne is a Virtue all preach, none praiſe, 


and yet every body is content to hear. The 
Maſter thinks it good Doctrine for his Servant, the 
Laity for the Clergy, and the Clergy for the Laity. 

2. There is Humilitas quædam in Vitio. If a Man does 
not take notice of that Excellency and Perfection that 
is in himſelf, how can he be thankful to God, who is 
the Author of all Excellency and Perfection? Nay if 
a Man hath too mean an Opinion of himſelf, *twill 
render him unſerviceable both to God and Man. 

3. Pride may be allow'd to this or that degree, elſe 
a Man cannot keep up to his Dignity. In Gluttony 
there muſt be Eating, in Drunkeneſs there muſt be 
drinking; tis not the eating, nor 'tis not the drink- 


ing that is to be blam'd, but the Excefs. So in Pride. 
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Jdolatry, 


1. Fe is in a Man's own Thought, not in the 

Opinion of another. Put caſe I bow to the Al- 
tar, why am I guilty of Idolatry ? becauſe a ſtander by 
thinks ſo; I am ſure I do not believe the Altar to be 
God, and the God 1 worſhip may be bow'd to in all 
places, and at all times. 


Jews, | 
1. G75 at the firſt gave Laws to all Mankind, 


but afterwards he gave peculiar Laws to the 
ZFews, which they were only to obſerve. Juſt as we 
have the common Law for all England, and yet you 


have ſome Corporations, that beſides that have pecu- 


lar Laws and Privileges to themſelves. 

2. Talk what you will of the Fews, that they are 
curſed, they thrive whereever they come, they 
are able to oblige the Prince of their Country, by 
lending him Money; none of them beg, they keep to- 
gether, and ſor their being hated, my Life for yours, 
Chriſtians hate one another as much. 


Invincible Ignorance, 


IS all one to me if I am told of Chriſt, or 

ſome Myſtery of Chriſtianity, If am not ca- 
pable of underſtanding, . as if I am not told at all, my 
Ignorance is as invineible, and therefore *tis vain to 
call their ignorance only invincible, who never were 
told of Chriſt. The trick of it is to advance the Prieſt, 
whilſt the Church of Rome ſays a Man muſt be told 
of Chriſt by one thus and thus ordain'd. 
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Images. 


1. HE Papiſts taking away the ſecond Command- 


ment, is not haply ſo horrid a thing, nor ſo 
unreaſonable amongſt Chriſtians as we make it: For 
the J-Tvs could make no figure of God, but they muſt 
commit Idolatry, becauſe he had taken no ſhape ; but 
ſince the Aſſumption of our Fleſh, we know what 
ſhape to picture God in. Nor do I know why we 
may. not make his Image, provided we be ſure what 
it is; as we ſay St. Luke took the picture of the Virgin 
Mary, and St. Veronica of our Saviour. Otherwiſe it 
would be no honour to the King, to make a Picture, 
and call it the King's Picture, when *tis nothing like 
him. 

2. Though the learned Papiſts pray not to Images, 
yet 'tis to be feard the ignorant do; as appears by 
that Story of St. Micholas in Spain. A Countryman 
us'd to offer daily to St. Nzcholas's Image, at length by 
miſchance the Image was, broken, and a new one 
made of his own Plum-Tree; after that the Man for- 
bore, being complain'd of to his Ordinary, he an- 
ſwer'd, 'tis true, he us'd to offer to the old Image, 
but to the new he could not find in his Heart, becauſe 
he knew *twas a piece of his own Plum-Tree. You 
ſee what Opinion this Man had of the Image, and to 
this tended the bowing of their. Images, the twinkling 
of their Eyes, the Virgin's Milk, &c. Had they only 
meant Repreſentations, a Picture would have done as 
well as theſe Tricks. It may be with us in England 
they do not worſhip Images, becauſe living amongſt 
Proteſtants they are either laugh'd out of it, or beaten 
out of it by ſhock of Argument. 


4 "T's 
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3. *Tis a diſcreet way concerning Pictures in 
Churches, to ſet up no new, nor to pull down no 


old. 


Imperial Conſffitutions, . 


HEY ſay Imperial Conſtitutions did only con- 
firm the Canons of the Church ; but that is not 

ſo, for they inflifted Puniſhment, when the Canons 
never did; (wviz.) If a man converted a Chriſtian to 
be a 7ew, he was to forfeit his eſtate, and. loſe his 
Life. In Valentine's Novels, 'tis ſaid, Conſtat Epiſcopos 
Forum Legibus non habere, & Fudicant tantum de Reli- 


gione. 
Impriſonment. 


8 Kenelme Digby was ſeveral times taken and 
let go again, at laſt impriſoned in Wincheſter 
Houſe. 1 can compare him to nothing but a great Fiſh | 
that we catch and let go again, but ſtill he will come 
to the Bait, at laſt therefore we put him into ſome 


great Pond for Store. 


| Incendiaries. 


ANCY to yourſelf a Man ſets the City on 

Fire at Cripplegate, and that Fire continues, by 
means of others, till it comes ro Whzize-Fryars, and 
then he that begun it would fain quench 1t, does not 
he deſerve to be puniſh'd moſt that firſt ſet the City 
on Fire? So *tis. with the Encendiares of the State. 
They that firſt ſet it on Fire, [by Monopolizing, Fore 
reſt Buſineſs; Impriſoning Parliament-Men rzertzo Caro- 


li, Sc.] are now become regenerate, and would fain 
C quenck 
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quench the Fire; certainly they deſerved moſt to be 
puniſh'd'for being the firſt cauſe oſour Diſtractions. 


Independency. 


| Ndependency i is in uſe at Amſterdam, where forty 

Churches or Congregations have nothing to do one 
with another. Arid 'tis no queſtion agreeable to the Pri- 
mitive times, before the Emperor became Chriſtian : 
For either we muſt fay every Church govern'd itſelf, 
or elſe we muſt fall upon that old fooliſh Rock, that 
St. Peter and his Succeſſors govern'd all; but when the 
civil State became Chriſtian they appointed who ſhould 


govern them, before they govern'd by agreement and 


_ conſent: if you will not do this, you ſhall come no 
more amongſt us, but both the Independant Man, and 


the Preſbyterian Man, do equally exclude the civil 


Power, tho? after a different manner. 
2. The Independant may as well plead, they ſhould 


not be ſubject to Temporal Things, not come before 


a Conſtable or a Juſhce of Peace, as they plead they 
ſhould not be ſubject in ſpiritual things, becauſe St. 
Paul lays, 1s it fp, that there is not a Wiſe Man amongſt 
0 
: 3. The Pope challenges all Churches to be under 
him; the King and the two Arch-Biſhops challenge 
all the Church of England to be under them. The 
Preſbyterian Man divides the Kingdom into as many 
Churches as there be Preſbyteries, and your Inde pen- 
dant would have every Congregation a Church by it 


ſelf. 
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Things Jndifferent. 
1. IN time of a Parliament, when things are under 


debate, they are indifferent, but in a Church or 
State ſettled, there's nothing left indifferent. 


Public Intexeſt. 


1. LL might go well in the Common-Wealth, if 


every one 1n the Parliament would lay down 


his own Intereſt, and aim at the general good. If a 


Man were ſick, and the whole College of Phyſicians 
ſhould come to him, and adminiſter ſeverally, haply 


ſo long as they obſerv'd the rules of Art he might re- 


cover, but if one of them had a great deal of Scamony 
by him, he muſt put off that, therefore he preſcribes 


Scamony ; another had a great deal of Rubarb, and 


he muſt put off that, and therefore he preſcribes Ru- 


barb, Sc. they would certainly kill the Man. We des- 


troy the Common-Wealth, while we preſerve our 


_ own private Intereſts, and neglect the publick. 


Human Invention. 


E ſay there muſt be no Human Invention 


in the Church, nothing but the pure Word. 
Anſwer. If I give any Expoſition, but what is ex- 
preſs'd in the Text, that is my invention; if you give 
another Expoſition, that 1s your Invention, and both 
are Human. For Example, ſuppoſe the Word [| Egg] 
were in the Text, I ſay, 'tis meant an Hen-Egg, you 
ſay a Gooſe-Egg, neither of theſe are expreſt, there- 
| Ce | fore 


| 
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for they are Human Inventions, and I am ſure the 


newer the Invention the worſe, old Inventions are 


beſt. 
2. If we muſt admit nothing, but what we read in 


the Bible, what will become of the Parliament? for we 
do not read of that there. 


Tas. 
MW cannot tell what is a Judgement of God, 


tis preſumption to take upon us to FR 
In time of Plague we know we want Health, and 
therefore we pray to God to give us Health; in time 
of War we know we want Peace, and therefore we 
pray to God to give us Peace. Commonly we fay a 
Judgement falls upon a Man for ſomething in him we 
cannot abide. An Example we have in King James, 
concerning the Death of Henry the Fourth of France, 
one ſaid he was kilPd for Wenching, another faid 
he was kill'd ſor turning his religion. No, ſays King 
James ( who could not abide fighting,) he was kill'd 
for permittn;g Duels 1 in his RAIN 


Judge. 


. ſee the Pageants in Cheapſide, the Lions, 
and the Elephants, but we do not ſee the 
Men that carry them; we ſee the Judges look 
big, look like Lions, but we do not ſee who moves 


them. 
2. Little chings 5 great works, When the great 


things will not. If I ſhould take a Pin from the Ground, 
a little pair of Tongues will do it, when a great Pair 
will not. Goto a Judge to do a Bulinels for you, by 


no means he will not hear of it; but go to ſome ſmall 
Servant 
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Servant about him, and he will diſpatch it according 
to your heart's deſire. 

g. There could be no Miſchief in the Common- 
Wealth without a Judge. Tho? there be falſe Dice 
brought in at the Groom-Porters, and cheating offer'd, 
yet unleſs he allow the cheating, and judge tae Dice 
to be oy there may be hopes of fair Play. 


Juggli 195 


1 P18 not Juggling that is to he blam'd, but 

much Juggling, for the World cannot be Go- 
vern'd without it. All your Rhetorick, and all your 
Elench's in Logick come. within the compaſs of Jug-- 


gling. 


Jur isdittion. - 


1. Here's no ſuch Thing as Spiritual Jurifdiction, 

all is Civil, the Churche's is the ſame with the 
Lord Mayor's. Suppoſe a Chriſtian came into a Pagan 
Country, how can you fancy he ſhall have any Power 
there ? he finds faults with the Gods of the Country ; 
well, they will put him to death for it; when he is 
a Martyr, what follows? Does that argue he has any 
ſpiritual Juriſdiction? If the Clergy ſay the Church 
ought to be govern'd thus, and thus, by the Word of 
Ged, that is Doctrinal, that is not Diſcipline. 

2. The Pope he challenges Juriſdiction over all, the 
Biſhops they pretend to it as well as he, the Preſby- 
terians they would have it to themſelves; but over 
whom is all this? the poor * 


2 Jus 
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Tus Divinum. 


LL things are held by Fus Divinum, either im- 
A ma diately or e 0 

L. Nothing has loſt the 3 ſo much in his Supre- 
inacy, as not acknowledging what Princes gave him. 
*T'is a ſcorn upon the Civil Power, and unthankful- 
neſs in the Prieſt. But the Church runs to Jus Divi- 
num, leſt, if they ſhould acknowledge what they have 
by poſitive Law, it might be as well taken from them 
as given to them. 


King. 


1. King is a thing Men have made for their own 
Sakes, for quictneſs-lake Juſt as in a Family 
one Man is appointed to buy the Meat; if every Man 
ſhould buy what the other lik'd not, or what.the o- 
ther had bought before, fo there would be a confuſion. 
But that charge being committed to one, he according 
to his Diſcretion pleaſes all ; if they have not what 
they would have one Day, they ſhall have it the next, 


or ſomething as good. 


2. The word King directs our Eyes ; ſuppoſe it had 
been Conſul, or Dictator: to think all Kings alike is 
the ſame folly, as if a Conſul of Aleppo or Smyrna 
thould claim to himſelf the fame Power as a Conſul 
at Rome. What, am not I a Conſul? or a Duke of 
England ſhould think himſelf like the Duke of Florence; 
nor can 1t be imagin'd, that the word Bzomtv; did ſig- 
nify the ſame in the Greek as the Hebrew word dyn 
did with the Feavs. Beſides, let the Divines in their 


Pulpits ſay what they will, they in their practice _ 
that 
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that all is the King's: they ſue him, and ſo does all 
the Nation, whereof they are a part. What matter 
is it then what they Preach or Teach in the Schools ? 

g. Kings are all individual, this or that King, there 
is no Species of Kings. 

4. A King that claims Privileges in his own Coun- 
try, becauſe they have them in another, is juſt as a 
Cook, that claims Fees in one Lord's Houſe, -becaule 
they are allowed in another. If the Maſter of the 
Houſe will yield them, well and good. 

5. The Text | Render unto Cajar the things that are 
Cæſar's] makes as much againſt Kings, as for them, 
for it ſays plainly that ſome things are not Cefar's. But 
Divines make choice of it, firſt in Flattery, and then 
| becauſe of the other part adjoyn'd to it Render unto 
God the things that are God's. where they bring in the 
Church, | 

6. A King outed of his Country, that takes as much 
upon him as he did at home, in his own-Court, is as 
if a Man on high, and I being upon the Ground, 
uſed to lift up my voice to him, that he might hear me, 
at length ſhould come down, and then expects I ſhould 
ſpeak as loud to him as 1 did before. 


King ok England. 
1 HE King can do no wrong, that is, no Proceſs 
can be granted againſt him. What muſt be 
done then? Petition him, and the King writes upon 
the Petition ſoit droit fait, and ſends it to the Chancery, 
and then the buſineſs is heard. His Confeſſor will not 
tell him, he can do no wrong. 
2. There's a great deal of difference between Head 
of the Church, and Supreme Governor, as our Canons 
call the King. Conceive it thus, there is in the King- 
4 | dom 
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dom of England a College of Phyſicians, the King is 
Supreme Governor of thoſe, but not Head of them, 
nor Preſident of the College, nor the beſt Phyſician. 
g. After the Diſſolutions of the Abbies, they did not 
much advance the King's Suprertacy, for they only 
car'd to exclude the Pope ; hence have we had ſeveral 
Tranſlations of the Bible upon us. But now we muſt 
look to it, otherwiſe the King may put upon -us what 
Religion he pleaſes. 

4. "Df vows the old way How the King of England 


had his Houſe, there were Canons to ſing Service in 


his Chapel; ſo at Veſtminſter in St. Stephen's Chapel 
(where the Houſe of Commons fits) from which Ca- 
nons the Street call'd Canon-rox has its Name, becauſe 


they liv'd there, and he had allo the Abbot and his 


Monks, and all theſe the King's Houſe. 
5. The three Eftates are the Lords Temporal, the 


Biſhops or the Clergy, and the Commons, as ſome 


would have it. Take heed of that; for then, if two 
agree, the third is involv'd; but he is King of the 
Three Eſtates. 

6. The King hath a Seal in every Court, and tho? 


The Great Seal be called Sigl Angliæ, the Great Sal 


of England, vet *tis not becauſe *tis the Kingdon.'s 
Seal, and not the King's, but to diſtinguiſh it from 
Sigillum Hiberniæ, Sigillum Scotiæ. 

7. The Court of England is much alter'd. At a ſo- 
lemn Dancing, firſt you had the grave Meaſures, then 
the Corrantoes, and the Galliards, and this is kept up 
with Ceremony; at length to French-More, and the 
Cuſbion Dance, and then all the Company dances Lord 
and Groom, Lady and Kitchen-Maid, no Diſtinction. 
So in our Court, in Queen El:zzabeth's time, Gravity 
and State were kept up. In King James's time things 
were pretty well. But in King Charles's time, there 


has 
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has been nothing but French-More, and the Cuſbion- 
Dance, omnium gatherum, tolly, polly, boite come toute. 


The 116 | 


1,2/P1 hard to make an Accommodation between 


} 


the King and the Parliament. If you and I 
fell out about Money, you ſaid I ow'd you twenty 
Pounds, I ſaid I ow'd you but Ten Pounds, it may 
be a third Party allowing me twenty Marks, might 
make us Friends. But if I faid I ow'd you twenty 
Pounds in filver, and you ſaid I owed you twenty 
pounds in Diamonds, which is a Sum innumerable, - 
*tis impoſſible we. ſhould ever agree. This is the 


Caſe. 


2. The King uſing the Houſe of Commons, as he 
did in Mr. Pymm and his Company, that is, charging 
them with Treaſon, becauſe they charg'd my Lord of 
Canterbury and Sir George Ratcl;F; it was juſt with as 
much Logick as the Boy, that would have lain with: 

his Graud-Mother, us'd to his Father, you lay with my 


Mother, Thy ſhould not Ilie with yours 2 


3. There is not the ſame reaſon for the King's ac- 


cuſing Men of Treaſon, and carrying them away, as 


there is for the Houſes themſelves, becauſe they accuſe 


one of themſelves. For every one that is accuſed, is 
either a Peer, or a Commoner, and he that is accuſed 


hath his Conſent going along with him; but. if che 


King accuſes, there is nothing of this in it. 
4. The King 1s equally abus'd now as before ; then 
they flatter d him and made him do all Things, now 


they would force him againſt his Conſcience. If a: 
Phyſician {ſhould tell me, every thing I had a mind to 
was good for me, tho? in truth twas Poiſon, he abug'd 
me; 
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me; and he abuſes me as much, that would force me 
to take ſomething whether I will or no. 

5. The King, ſo long as he is our King, may do 
with his Officers what he pleaſes ; as the Maſter of the 
Houle may turn away all his nn. and take whom 
he pleaſe. 

6. The King's Oath is not h enough for our 
| Property, for he ſwears to Govern according to Law; 
now the Judges they interpret the Law, and what 
Judges can be made to do we know. 

. The King and the Parliament now falling out, are 
Juſt as when there is foul play offer'd amongſt Gameſ- 
ters, one ſnatches the others ſtake, they ſeize what 
they can of one anothers. *Tis not to be aſk'd whe- 
ther it belongs not to the King to do this or that; 
before, when there was fair Play, it did. But now 
they will do what is moſt convenient for their own 
ſafety. If two fall to ſcuffling, one tears the other's 
Band, the other tears his; when they were Friends 
they were quiet, and did no ſuch thing, they let one 

another's Bands alone. 

38. The King calling his Friends from the Parliament, 
becauſe he had uſe of them at Oxford, is as if a Man 
ſhould have uſe of a little piece of Wood, and he runs 
down into the Cellar, and takes the Spiggot, in the 
mean time all the Beer runs about the Houſe ; when 
his Friends are abſent, the King wall be loſt. 


Knights 
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5 b | 
0 | Rnights Service, 
e 5 
n | 1. I,” Nights Service in earneſt means nothing, for 
>. the Lords are bound to wait upon the King 
r when he goes to War with a Forezga Enemy, vith it 
; | may be one Man and one Horſe, and he that doth not, 
t | is to be rated ſo much as ſhall ſeem good to the next 
Parliament. And what will that be ? So ' tis for a pri- 
- vate Man, that holds of a Gentleman. 
t | 
5 Land. 
bl : 
: 8 ry Men did let their Land underfoot, 
a |  W*Y the Tenants would fight for: their Landlords, 
» ſo that way they had their Retribution ; but now they 
: will do nothing for them; may be the firſt, if but a 


Conſtable bid them, that ſhall lay the Landlord by the 
Heels. and therefore *tis vanity and folly not to take 
1 the full value. N | 
| | 2. Allodium is a Law Word, contrary to Feudum, 
| : and it ſignifies Land that holds of nobody. We have 
| no ſuch Land in England. *Tis a true Propoſition ; all 
the Land in England is held, either immediately, or 
mediately of the King. 


C6- Language. 
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Language, ' 


1. PO a Wing 1 Tongue new Words may 5 added; 
But not to a dead Tongue, as Latin, Greek, 

Hebrew, Sc. 

. Latimer, i is the Corruption of Latiner, it ſignifies 

he that interprets Latin, and though he interpreted 


French, Spaniſh, or Italian, he was call'd the King's 


Latiner, that 1s, the King's Interpreter. 

g. If you look upon the Language ſpoken 1n the 
Saxon Time, and the Language ſpoken now, you will 
find the Difference to be juſt, as if a Man had a Cloak 
that he wore plain in Queen Eligabetb's Days, and ſince, 
here has put in a piece of Red, and there a piece of 
blue, and here a piece of green, and here a piece of 
Orange-tawny. We borrow words from the French, 
Italian. Latin, as every Pedantick Man pleaſes. _ 

4. We have more Words than Notions, half a Do- 
zen Words for the ſame thing. Sometimes we put a 
new ſignification to an old Word, as when we call a 
Piece a Gun. The Word Gun was in uſe in England 
for an Engine, to caſt a thing from a man, long be- 
fore there was any Gun-powder found out. 

Words muſt be fitted to a Man's Mouth; ws 
well ſaid of the Fellow that was to-make a Speech' for 
my Lord Mayor, he deſir'd to take meaſure of his 
Lordſhip's Mouth. S 


Lab. 
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Laty, * 


MAN may plead not guilty, and yet tell no Lie; 

for, by the Law, no Man is bound to accuſe 
himſelf ; ſo that when I ſay Not Guilzy, the meaning 
is, as if I ſhould fay by way of Paraphraſe, I am not 
ſo Guilty as to tell you ; if you will bring me to a Try- 
al, and have me puniſh'd for this you lay to my Charge, 
prove it againſt me. 

2. Ignorance of the Law excuſes no Man ; not that 
all Men know the Law, but becauſe *tis an excufe 
every Man will plead, and no Man can tell how to 
confute him. 

3. The King of Spain was out-law'd in Veſtminſter- 
Hall, T being of Council againſt him. A Merchant had 


| recovers Calls againſt him in a Suit, which becauſe 


he could not get, we advis'd to have him out-law'd 
for not appearing, and fo he was. As ſoon as Gondi- 
mer heard that, he preſently ſent the Money, by rea- 
ſon, if his Maſter had been out-law'd, he could not 
have the Benefit of the Law, which would have been 
very prejudicial, there being then many Suits depen- 
ding betwixt the King of Spar, and our Engli i/b Mer- 
chants. 

4, Every Law 1s a Contra between the King and 
the People, and therefore to be kept. An hundred 
Men may owe me an hundred Pounds; as well as any 
ene Man, and ſhall they not pay me bernnſe they are 
ſtronger than I? Object. Oh, but they loſe all if they 
keep that Law. Anu. Let them look to the making 


of their Bargain. If I fell my Lands, and when I 


have done, one comes and tells me I have nothing elſe 


to keep me, I and my 8 5 and Children muſt ſtarve, 
7 5 if 
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if I part with my Land; muſt I not therefore let 
Gem have my Land, that have bought it and paid for 
It! 
5. The Parliament may declare Law, as well as any 
other inferior Court may, (v:z.) the King's Bench. In 
that or this particular Caſe, the King's Bench will de- 
clare unto you what the Law is, but that binds nobo- 
dy whom the Cafe concerns: So the higheſt Court, 
the Parliament may do, but not declare Law, that is, 
make Law that was never heard of before. . 


Law of Nature, 


1.1 Cannot fancy to myſelf what the Law of Nature 

* means, but the Law of God. How ſhould I 
know I ought not to ſteal, T ought not to commit A- 
dultery, unleſs ſome body had told me ſo? Surely *tis 
becauſe J have been told ſo. *Tis not becauſe I think 
J ought not to do them, nor becauſe you think I ought 
not; if ſo, our minds might change, whence then 
comes the Reſtraint? From a higher Power, nothing 
elſe can bind: I cannot bind myſelf, for J may untie 
myſelf again; nor an equal cannot bind me, for we 
may untie one another: It muſt be a ſuperior Power, 
even God Almighty. If two of us make a Bargain, 
why ſhould either of us ſtand to it? What need you 
care what you ſay, or what need I care what I tay? 
Certainly becauſe there 1s ſomething about me that 
tells me Fides eft ſervanda, and if we after alter our 
Minds, and make a new Bargain, there's Fides ſer- 


Vanda there too. 


Laern- 
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Learning. 


1. TO Man is the wiſer for his Learning; it may 


adminiſter Matter to work in, or Objects to 

ke upon, but Wit and Wiſdom are born with a 
an. | | | 

2. Moſt Men's Learning is nothing but Hiſtory duly 

taken up. If I quote Thomas Aquinas for ſome Tenet, 

and believe it, becauſe the School-Men ſay ſo, that is 

but Hiſtory. Few Men make themſelves Maſters of 


things they write or ſpeak. | 


g. The Jeſuits and the Lawyers of France, and the 
Low-Country-men, have engroſſed all Learning. The 
reſt of the World make nothing but Homilies. 

4. *Tis obſervable, that in Athens, where the Arts 
flouriſh'd, they were govern'd by a Democracy ; 
Learning made them think themſelves as wiſe as any 
body, and they would govern as well as others; and 
they ſpeak as it were by way of Contempt, 'that in 
the Eaſt, and in the North they had Kings, and why? 
Becauſe the moſt part of them followed their Buſineſs, 
and if ſome one Man had made himſelf wiſer than the 
reſt, he govern'd them, and they willingly ſubmitted 
themſelves to him. Ariſtoilèe makes the Obſervation, 
And as in Athens the Philoſophers made the People 
knowing, and therefore they thought themſelves wiſe 
enough to govern; ſo does preaching with us, and 
that makes us affect a Democracy. For upon theſe two 
Grounds we all would be Governors, either becauſe 
we think ourſelves as wiſe as the beſt, or becauſe we 
think ourſelves the Elect, and have the Spirit, and 
the reſt a Company of Reprobates that belong to the 
Devil. | | 


Lec- 
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Lecturers. 


ERurers do in a Pariſh-Church what the Friars 


did heretofore, get away not only the Affecti- 


ons, but the Bounty, that ſhould be beſtow'd upon the 
Miniſter. 

2. Lecturers get a great deal of Money, becauſe they: 
preach the People tame ſas a Man watches a Hawk] 
and then they do what they liſt with them. 

3. The Lectures in Black-Friars, perform'd by Ot. 
ficers of the Army, Tradeſmen, and Miniſters, is as 
if a great Lord ſhould make a Feaſt, and he would 
have his Cook dreſs one Diſh, and his Coachman ano- 

ther, his Porter a third, &c. 


LTibels. 


Hough ſome make flight of Lzbels, yet you may 
ſee by them how the Wind fits: As take a 
Straw and throw it up into the Air, you ſhall ſee by 
that which way the Wind is, which you ſhal! not do 
by caſting up a Stone. More ſolid Things do not ſhew 


the Complexion of the times fo well, as Ballads and.. 


Libels. . 
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Liturgy. 


1. FT\HERE is no Church without a Liturgy, nor 


| indeed can there be conveniently, as there is 
no School without a Grammar. One Scholar may be 
tzught otherwiſe upon the Stock of his Acumen, but 
not a Whole School. One or Two, that are piouſly 
diſpos'd, may ſerve themſelves their own Way, but 


| hardly a whole Nation. | 


2. To know what was generally believ'd in all Ages, 
the way is to conſult the Liturgies, not any private 


Man's writings. As if you would know how the 


Church of England ſerves God, go to the Common- 


Prayer-Book, conſult not this nor that Man. Beſides, 


Liturgies never Compliment, nor uſe high Expreſſi- 


ons. The Fathers ofi-times ſpeak Oratoriouſly. 


Lords in the Parliament. 


$; HE Lords giving Prote&Qions is a ſcorn upon 

them. A Protection means nothing actively, 
but paſſively ; he that is Servant to a Parhament-Man 
is thereby protected. What a Scorn is it to a Perſon 
of Honour, to put his Hand to two Lies at once, that 


| ſuch a Man is my Servant, and employ'd by me, when 


haply he never ſaw the Man in his Life, nor before 
never heard of him. 5 
2. The Lords proteſting is Fooliſh. To proteſt is 
properly to ſave to a Man's ſelf ſome Right; but to 
proteſt as the Lords proteſt, when they their ſelves 
are involv'd, 'tis no more than if I ſhould go into 
Smithfield, and ſell my Horſe, and take the Money, 
and yet, when I have your Money, and you my 
| Horſe, 
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Horſe, I ſhould proteſt this Horſe is mine Beau [ 
love the Horſe, or I do not know why I do proteit, 
becauſe my Opinion is contrary ro the re b. Richcu. 
lous, when they ſay the Biſhops did ancient hct, 
it was only diſſenting, and that in the Caſe 9 14:8 


P CPC 0 


Lords before the Parliament. 


REAT Lords, by reaſon of their Flatterers, 


are the firſt that know their own Virtues, 
and the laſt that know their own Vices: Some of them 
are aſham'd upwards, becauſe their Anceſtors were 


too great. Others are aſhamed downwards, becauſe 


they were too little. 


2. The Prior of St. hu of Feruſalem, is ſaid to be 


Primus Baro Angliæ, the firſt Baron of England, be- 


cauſe, being laſt of the Spiritual Barons, he choſe to. 


be firſt of the Temporal. He was a kind of an Otter, 
a Knight half Spiritual, and half Temporal. 
3. Queſt. Whether is every Baron a Baron of ſome 


Place ? 
Anſw. Tis according to his Patent; of late Years 


they have been made Barons of ſome Places, but anti- 
ently not, call'd only by their Sir-name, or the Sir- 
name of ſome Family, into which they had been, 


Married. 


4. The making of new Lords leſſens all the reſt. ; 
Tis in the Buſineſs of Lords, as *twas with St. Nico- 
lass Image: The Country-Man, you know, could 


not find in his Heart to adore the new Image, made 
of his own Plum-Tree, though he had formerly wor- 
ſhip'd the old one. The Lords that are antient we 


honour, becauſe we know not whence they come; 
but 
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but the new ones we ſlight, becauſe we know their be- 
ginning. 

5. For the die Lords to take upon them here in 
England, is as if the Cook in the Fair ſhould come to 
my Lady Kent's Kitchen, and take upon nim to roaſt 


the Meat there, becauſe he is a Cook in another 


place. 


Marriage. 


F all the Actions of a Man's Life, his Marri- 

age does leaſt concern other people, yet of all 
Actions of our Life 'tis moſt medled with by other 
People. 

2. Marriage is nothing but a civil Contract; ti 
true, 'tis an Ordiance of God; ſo is every other 
Contract, God commands me to keep it when I have 
made it. | 

g. Marriage is a deſperate thing; the Frogs in Æſop 
were extreme wiſe, they had a great mind to ſome 
Water, but they would not leap into the Well, becauſe 
they could not get out again. 

4. We ſingle out particulars, and apply God's Provi- 
dence to them: thus when two are marry'd and have un- 
done one another, they cry it was God's Providence we 
ſhould come together, when God's Providence does 
equally concur to every thing. 
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Marriage of Coſin-Germans, 


1. COME Men forbear to Marry Coſin-Germans out | 


| 


of this kind of ſcruple of Conſcience, becauſe it 
was unlawful before the Reformation, and is ſtill in 
the Church of Rome. And ſo by reaſon their Grand- 
Father, or their great Grand-Father did not do it, upon 
that old Score they think they ought not to do it; as 
ſome Men forbear Fleſh upon Friday, not reflecting 
upon the Statute, which with us makes it unlawful, but 
out of an old Score, becauſe the Church of Rome forbids 
it, and their Fore-Fathers always forbear Fleſh upon that 
Day. Others forbear it out of a Natural Conſideration, 
becauſe it is obſerved (for Example) in Beaſts, if two 
couple of a near Kind, the Breed proves-not ſo good. 
The ſame Obſervation they make in Plants ard Trees, 
which degenerate being grafted upon the ſa:n2 ſtock. And 
tis alſo farther obſerv'd, thoſe Matches between Coſin- 
Germans ſeldom prove Fortunate. But for the lawful- 


neſs there is no Colour but Coſin-Germans in England 


may Marry, both by the Law of God and Man ; for with 
us we have reduc'd all the Degrees of Marriage to thoſe 
in the Levitical-Law, and *tis plain there's nothing 
againſt it. As for that that is ſaid Coſin-Germans once 
remov'd may not Marry, and therefore being a farther 
degree may not, *tis preſum'd a nearer ſhould not, no 
Man can tell what it means. 
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Peuſure of Things, 


1. E meaſure from ourſelves, and as things are for 


our uſe and purpoſe, ſo we approve them. 
Bring a Pear to the Table that is rotten, we cry it down, 
tis naught ; but bring a Medlar that is rotten, and *tis a 
fine thing, and yet I'll warrant you the Pear thinks as well 
of itſelf as the Medlar does. | 

2. We meaſure the Excellency of other Men, by ſome 
Excellency we conceive to be in ourſelves. Nah, a Poet, 
poor enough, (as Poets us'd to be) ſeeing an Alderman 
with his Gold Chain, upon his great Horſe, by way of 
ſcorn, ſaid to one of his Companions, Do you ſee yon 
Fellow, how goodly, how big he looks ; why that Fellow 
cannot make a blank Verſe. 

g. Nay, we meaſure the goodneſs of God from our 
ſelves, we meaſure his Goodneſs, his Juſtice, his Wiſ- 
dom, by ſomething we call Juſt, Good, or Wiſe in our 
ſelves ; and in ſo doing, we judge proportionably to the 
Country Fellow in the Play, who ſaid, if he were a King, 
he would live like .a Lord, and have Peaſe and Bacon 
every Day, and a Whip that cry'd Slaſh. | 


Difference of Men, 


1. PHE Difference of Men is very eat; you 


would ſcarce think them to be of the ſame 


Species, and yet it conſiſts more in the Affection than 
in the Intellect. For as in the Strength of Body, two 
Men ſhall be of an equal Strength, yet one ſhall ap- 
pear ſtronger than the other, becauſe he exerciſes, and 
puts out his Strength, the other will not ſtir nor ſtrain 


himſelf. So 'tis in the Strength of the Brain, the one 


endeavours 
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endeavours, and ſtrains, and labours, and ſtudies, the 
other fits ſtill, and is idle, and takes no pains, and there- 
fore he appears ſo much the inferior. 


Piniſter Divine. 


1. FFTTHE impoſition of Hands upon the Miniſter, 
when all is done, will be nothing but a de- 
ſignation of a Perſon to this or that Office or Employ- 
ment in the Church. *Tis a ridiculous Phraſe that of 
the Canoniſts | Conferre Ordines] *Tis Cooptare aliquem 
in Ordinem, to make a Man one of us, one of our 
Number ; one of our Order. So Cicero would under- 
ſtand what I ſaid, it being a Phraſe borrowed from 
the Latines, and to be underſtood proportionably to 
what was amongſt them. 
2. Thoſe Words you now uſe in making a Miniſter, 
[ receive the Holy Ghoſt] were us'd amongſt the Jews 
in making of a Lawyer; from thence we have them, 
which 1s a villanous Key to ſomething, as if you would 
have ſome other kind of Præfecture, than a Mayoralty, 
and yet keep the ſame ceremony that was us'd in making 
the Mayor. | 
3. A Prieſt has no ſuch thing as an indelible Charac- 
ter; what difference do you find betwixt him and ano- 
ther Man after Ordination ? Only he is made a Prieſt, 
(as Ifaid) by Deſignation ; as a Lawyer is called to the 
Bar, then made a Serjeant : All Men that would get 
Power over others, make themſelves as unlike them as 
they can, upon the ſame Ground the Prieſts made them- 
ſelves unlike the Laity. 1 | 
4. A Miniſter, when he is made, is Materia prima, 
apt for any form the State will put upon him, . but of 
himſelf he can do nothing. Like a Doctor of Law in 
the Univerſity, he hath a great deal of Law in him, 
but 
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but cannot uſe it till he be made ſomebody's Chancel- 


lor; or like a Phyſician, before he be received into a 
Houſe, he can give no body Phyſick ; indeed after the 
Maſter of the Houſe hath given him charge of his Ser- 
vants, then he may; or like a Suffragan, that could do 
nothing but give Orders, and yet he was no Biſhop. 

5- A Miniſter ſhculd preach according to the Arti- 


cles ot Religion eſtabliſhed in the Church where he is. 


To be a C:vii Lawyer let a Man read Juſtinian, and 
the Body of the Law, to confirm his Brain to that 
way, but when he comes to prattiſe, he muſt make 
uſe of it ſo far as it concerns the Law received in his 
own Country. To be a Phyſician, let a Man read 
Galen and Hypocrates; but when he practiſes, he muſt 


apply his Medicines according to the Temper of thoſe 


Men's Bodies with whom he lives, and have reſpe& 


to the Heat and Cold of Climes, otherwiſe that which 
in Pergamus (where Galen lived) was Phyſick, in our 


cold Clime may be Poifon. So to be a Divine, let 
him read the whole Body of Divinity, the Fathers and 
the Schoolinen, but when he comes to practiſe, he 
muſt uſe it and apply it according to thoſe Grounds 
and Articles of Religion that are eſtabliſhed in the 
Church, and this with Senſe. 

6. There be four things a Miniſter ſhould be at; the 
Confcionary Part, Ecclefiatical Story, School Divinity, 
and the Caſuilts. 

1. In the Conſcionary Part, he muſt read all the 
chief Fathers, both Latin and Greek wholly. St. Auſtin, 
St. Ambroſe, St. Chryſoſtome, both the Gregories, &c. 
Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Epiphanius; 

which laſt have more Learning in them then all the reſt, 


and writ freely. 
2. For Eccleſiaſtical Story, let him read Barnizs, 


with the Magdeburgenſes, and be his own Oh the 


One 
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one being extremely for the Papiſts, the other extremely 


againſt them. 

3. For School Divinity, let him get Zawellus's Edi- 
tion of Scozus or Mayco, where there be Quotations 
that direct you to every Schoolman, where ſuch and 
ſuch Queſtions are handled. Without School Divinity, 
a Divine knows nothing Logically, nor will be able to 
ſatisfy a rational Man out of the Pulpit. 


4. The ſtudy of the Caſuiſts muſt follow the ſtudy 


of the Schoolmen, becauſe the Diviſion of their Caſes 
is according to their Divinity; otherwiſe he that begins 
with them will know little. As he that begins with 
the ſtudy of the Reports and Caſes in the common 


Law, will thereby know little of the Law. Caſuiſts 


may be of admirable uſe, if diſcreetly dealt with, 


though among them you ſhall have many Leaves toge- 


ther very impertinent. A Caſe well decided would 
ſtick by a Man, they will remember it whether they 
will or no; whereas a quaint Poſition dieth in the 
Birth. The main thing is to know where to ſearch ; 
for talk what they will I vaſt Memories, no Man wilt 
preſume upon his own Memory for any thing he means 
to write or ſpeak in publick. 

7. [Go and teach all Nations.] This was ſaid to all 
Chriſtians that then were, before the diſtinction of 
Clergy and Laity ; there have been ſince, Men deſigned 
to preach only by the State, as ſome Men are defigned 
to ſtudy the Law, others to ſtudy Phyſick. When 
the Lord's Supper was inſtituted, there were none pre- 


ſent but the Diſciples, ſhall none then but Minifters 


receive ? : 

8. There is all the reaſon you ſhould believe your 
Miniſter, unleſs you have ſtudied Divinity as well as 
he, or more than he. 

9. Tis a fooliſh ching to ſay Miniſters muſt not 
meddle with Secular matters, becauſe his own profeſ- 
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ion will take up the whole Man; may he not eat, or 
drink, or walk, or learn to fing? the meaning of that 
is, he mult ſeriouſly attend his Calling. | 
10. Miniſters with the Papiſts [that is their Prieſts] 
have much reſpe&, with the Puritans they have much, 
and that upon the ſame ground, they pretend both of 
em to come immediately from Cnz1srT; but with the 
Proteſtants they have very little, the reaſon whereof 
1s, 1n the beginning of the Reformation they were glad 
to get ſuch to take Livings as they could procure by 
any Invitations, things of pitiful Condition. The No- 
bility and Gentry would not ſuffer their Sons or Kin- 
dred to meddle with the Church, and therefore at this 
Day, when they ſee a Parſon, they think him to be 
ſuch a thing ſtill, and there they will keep him, and 
uſe him accordingly ; if he be a Gentleman, that is 
ſingled out, and he is us'd the more reſpectfully. 
11. The Proteſtant Miniſter is . leaſt regarded, ap- 

pears by the old Story of the Keeper of the Clink. He 
had Priefts of ſeveral ſorts ſent unto him; as they 
came in, he aſk'd them who they were; who are you 
to the firſt? I am a Prieſt of the Church of Rome; you 
are welcome, quoth the Keeper, there are thoſe will 
take care of you: And who are you? A ſilenc'd Mi- 
niſter. You are welcome too, I ſhall fare the better 
for you: And who are you? A Miniſter of the Church 
cf England. O, God help me, quoth the Keeper, I 
ſhall get nothing by you; I am ſure you may he and 
ſtarve, and rot, before any body will look after you. 

12. Methinks tis an ignorant thing for a Church- 
man, to call himſelf the Miniſter of CHRIST, be- 
cauſe St. Paul, or the Apoſtles call'd themſelves fo. 
If one of them had a Voice from Heaven, as St. Paul 
had, I will grant he is a Miniſter of Cuz1sT, I 
will call him ſo too. Muſt they take upon them as the 
Apoſtles did? Can they do as the Apoſtles could? 
* 1 D The 
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The Apoſtles hal a Mark to be known by, ſpake 


Tongues, cur'd Diſeaſes, trod upon Serpents, &c. 


Can they do this? If a Gentleman tells me, he will 


ſend his Man to me, and I did not know his Man, 


but he gave me this mark to know him by, he ſhould 
bring in his Hand a rich Jewel; if a Fellow came to 
me with a Pebble-Stone, had I any reaſon to believe 


he was the Gentleman' 8 Man? 


Money. 


playing to a Company, and playing ſcurvily, 
the Company laught at him; his Boy that led him, 
perceiving it, cry d, Father, let us be gone, they do no- 
thing but laugh at you. Hold thy Peace, Boy, ſaid the 
Fidler, wwe ſhall have their Money preſently, and then we 
will laugh at them. 

2. Euclid was beaten in Boccaline, for teaching his 


Scholars a mathematical Figure in his School, where- 


by he ſhew'd that all the Lives, both of Princes and 
private Men, tended to one Centre, con Gentilezza, 
handſomely to get Money out of other Men's Pockets, 
and it into their own. 

3. The Pope us'd heretofore to ſend the Princes of 
Chriſtendom to fight againſt the Turk, but Prince and 
Pope finely juggl'd together, the Monies were rais'd, 


and ſome Men went out to the Holy War; but com- 
monly after they had got the Money, the Turk was 
pretty quiet, and the Prince and the Pope ſhar'd it 


between them. 
4. In all times the Princes in England have done ſome- 


| thing illegal to get Money: But then came a Parliament, 


and all was well, the People and the Prince kiſt and 


were Friends, and ſo things were quiet for a "hi 8 
| At. 
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Afterwards there was another Trick found out to get 
Money, and after they had got it, another Parliament 
was call'd to ſet all right; Sc. But now they have ſo 
out- run the Conſtable 2 


Poral Yonefly, 
I. F that cry down moral Honeſty, cry down 
that which is a great part of Religion, my Du- 
ty towards God, and my Duty towards Man. What 
care I to ſee a Man run after a Sermon, if he couzens 
and cheats as ſoon as he comes home. On the other 
{ide Morality muſt not be without Religion; for if ſo, 
it may change, as I ſee convenience. Religion muſt 
govern it. He that has not Religion to govern his 
Morality, is not a Dram better than my Maſtiff-Dog ; 
ſo long as you ſtroke him; and pleaſe him, and do 


not pinch him, he will play with you as finely as may 
be, he is a very good moral Maſtiff ; but if you hurt 
him, he will fly 1 in your Face, and tear out your 


Throat. 


| Mortgage. 


N caſe I receive a thouſand Pounds, * mort- 
gage as much Land as is worth-two thouſand to 


you; if I do not pay the Money at ſuch a Day, I fail, 


whether you may take my Land and keep it in point 
of Conſcience ? Arfaw. If you had my Lands as ſecurity 
only for your Money, then you are not to keep it, 
but if we bargain'd fo, that if I did not repay your 
1000/. my Land ſhould go for it, be it what it will, 
no doubt you may with a ſafe Conſcience keep it; ; for 


in theſe things all the Obligation is Servare Fidem. 
; E- D 2 Num⸗ 
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Number. | 
1. A LL thoſe myſterious things they obſerve in 


Numbers, come to nothing upon this very 


ground, becauſe Number in itſelf is nothing, has not 


to do with Nature, but 1s merely of Human Impo- 
ſition, a mere Sound.. For Example, when I cry one 
a Clock, two a Clock, three a Clock, that is but 
Man's divifion of time, the Time itſelf goes on, and 
it had been all one in Nature, if thoſe Hours had been 
call'd Nine, Ten, and Eleven. So when they ſay the 
Seventh Son is Fortunate, it means nothing, for if 
you count from the Seventh backward, then the Firſt 
is the Seventh, why is not he likewiſe fortunate ? 


Daths. 


1. QWEARING was another thing with the Jed 


than with us, becauſe they might not pronounce 


the Name of the Lord Fehowah. | 


2. There is no Oath ſcarcely, but we ſwear to things 
we are ignorant of: For Example, the Oath of Supre- 
macy; how many know how the King is King? What 


are his Right and Prerogative ? So how many know 


what are the Privileges of the Parhament, and the 
Liberty of the Subject, when they take the proteſta- 
tion ? But the meaning 1s, they will defend them when 


they know them. As if I ſhould ſwear I would take 
part with all that wear red Ribbons in their Hats, it 
may be I do not know which Colour is Red; but 


when I do know, and ſee a red Ribbon in a Man's 
Hat, then will I take his Part, 
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3. I cannot conceive how an Oath is impoſed, where. 
there is a Parity vi. in the Houſe of Commons, they 
are all pares inter ſe, only one brings Paper, and ſhews 
it the reſt, they look upon it, and in their own Senſe 
take it: Now they are but pares to me, who am none 
of the Houſe, for 1 do not acknowledge myſelf their 
Subjeck; if I did, then no queſtion, I was bound by 
an Oath of their impoſing. *Tis to me but readirig a 

aper in their own Senſe, 

4. There is a great difference between an Aﬀertory 
Oath, and a Promiffary Oath. An Aﬀertory Oath is 
made to a Man before God, and F muſt ſwear fo, as 
Man may know what I mean: But a Promiffory Oath 


is made to God only, and I am fure he knows my 


meaning: So in the new Oath it runs[wwhereas I believe 
in ny Conſcience, &c. I will afſift thus and thus] that 


[whereas | gives me an Outlooſe, for if I do not be- 


lieve ſo, for ought I know, I ſwear not at all. 

5: In a Promiſlory Oath, the mind J am in is a good 
Interpretation, for if there be enough happen'd to 
change my mind, I do not know why I ſhould not. 
If J promiſe to go to Oxford to Morrow, and meant 
it when I faid it, and afterwards it appears to me, 
that *twill be my undoing ; will you ſay I have broke 


my Premiſe if I ſtay at Home ? Certainly I muſt not go. 


6. The Jews had this way with them, concerning a 
Promiſſary Oath or Vow, if one of them had vow'd a 


Vow, which afterwards appear'd to him te be very 
E by reaſon of ſomething he either did not 


oreſee, or did not think of, when he made his Vow; 
if he made it known to three of his Countrymen, they 
had Power to abſolve him, though he eould not ab- 
ſolve himſelf, and that they pick'd out of ſome Words 
in the Text: Perjury hath, only to do with an Aſſerto- 
ry Oath, and no Man was puniſh'd for Perjury by 


Man's Law till Queen Elixabetb's time; twas left to 


D3 God, 
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God, as a fin againſt him; the Reaſon was, becauſe 
*twas ſo hard a thing to prove a Man perjur'd; I 
might miſunderſiand him, and be ſwears as he thought. 

7. When Men aſk me whether they may take an 
Oath in their own Senſe, 'tis to me, as if they ſhould 
alk whether they may go to ſuch a Place upon their 
own Legs, I would fain know how they can go other- 
wile, 

8. If the Miniſters that are in ſequeſtred Livings will 
not take the Engagement, threaten to turn them out 
and put in the old ones, and then I'll warrant you 
they will take it. A Gentleman having been rambling 
two or three Days, at length came home, and being 


in Bed with his Wife, would fain have been at ſome 


thing, that ſhe was unwilling to, and inſtead of com- 
plying, fell to chiding him for his being abroad ſo 
long: Well ſaid he, if you will not, call up Sue (his 
White's Chamber-Maid) upon that ſhe yielded preſently. 

9. Now Oaths are fo frequent, they ſhould be taken 
like Pills, ſwallowed whole: if you chew them, you 
will find them bitter: if you think what you {wear 
*twill hardly go down. 


Dracles. 


1, Racles ceas'd preſently after CHRIST, as 
ſoon as no body believ'd them. Juſt as we 
have no Fortune-Tellers, nor wiſe-Men, when no 


body cares for them. Sometime you have a Seaſon for 


them, when People believe them, and neither of theſe, 
I conceive, wrought by the Devil, 


Opinion, 
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Opinion. 


1. Pinion and Affection extremely differ; I may 
affedt a Woman beſt, but it does not follow 

I muſt think her the handſomeſt Woman in the World. 
L love Apples beſt of any Fruit, but it does not fol- 
low, I muſt think Apples to be the beſt Fruit. Opi- 
nion is ſomething wherein I go about to give reaſon 
why. all the World ſhould think as I think. Affection 
is a thing wherein I look after the pleaſing of myſelf. 
2. Twas a good Fancy of an old Platonick ; The 
Gods, which are above Men, had ſomething whereof 
Man did partake, [an intellect Knowledge] and the 
Gods kept on their Courſe quietly. The Beaſts, which 
are below Man, had ſomething whereof Man did par- 
take, [Senſe and Growth | and the Beaſts lived quietly 
in their way. But Man had ſomething in him, where- 
of neither Gods nor Beaſts did partake, which gave 
him all the Trouble, and made all the Confuſion in the 
World; and that is Opinion. | 

g. 'Tis a fooliſh thing for me to be brought off from 
an Opinion, in a thing neither of us know, but are 
led only by ſome Cobweb-ſtuff; as in ſuch a Caſe as 
this, Urrum Angeli invicem colloguantur? If I forſake ' 
my Side in ſuch a Caſe, I ſhew myſelf wonderful 
light, or infinitely complying, or flattering the other 
Party: But if I be in a buſineſs of Nature, and hold 
and Opinion one way, and ſome Man's Experience has 
found out the contrary, I may with a ſafe * ä 
give up my ſide. 

4. Tis a vain thing to talk of a . for a 
Man for his Heart can think no otherwiſe than he does 
think. In the Primitive Times there were many Opi- 
nions, nothing ſcarce but ſome or other held: One 5 . 
D 4 „ tele 
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theſe Opinions being embrac'd by ſome Prince, and 6 
receiv'd into his Kingdom, the reſt were condemn'd as 
Hereſies; and his Religion, which was but one of the 1 


ſeveral Opinions, firſt is ſaid to be Orthodox, and ſo 
have continued ever ſince the Apoſtles. ; 


Parity, 


1. Tus is the Juggling Trick of the Parity, they 
would have no body above them, but they do 
not tell you they would have no body under them. 


Parliament. 


1. A LL are involv'd in a Parliament. There was 
4 a time when all Men had their Voice in choo- 
fing Knights. About Henry the Sixth's time they found 
the inconvenience, ſo one Parliament made a Law, 
that only he that had forty Shillings per annum ſhould 
give his Voice, they under fhould be excluded. They 
made the Law who had the Voice of all, as well under 
forty Shillings, as above; and thus it continues at this 
Day. All conſent civilly in a Parliament, Women are 
involv'd in the Men, Children in thoſe of perfect Age; 
thoſe that are under forty Shillings a Year, in thoſe 
that have forty Shillings a Year, thoſe of forty Shil- 
lings m the Knights. 

2. All things are brought to the Parliament, little to 
the Courts of Juſtice; juſt as in a Room where there 
is a Banquet preſented, if there be Perfons of Quality 
there, the People muſt expect, and flay till the great 
ones have done. x a 

| 3. The 
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g. The Parliament flying upon ſeveral Men, and 


then letting them alone, docs as a Hawk that flyes a 
Covey of Patridges, and when ſhe has flown them a 
great way, grows Weary, and takes a Tree; then the 
Faulconer lures her down, and takes her to his Fiſt; 
on they go again, have, upſprings another Covey, 
away goes the Hawk, and as the did before, takes a- 
nother Tree, c. 

4. Diſſenters in Parliament may at length come to 2 
good end, though firſt there he a great deal of do, and 
a great deal of Noiſe, which mad, wild Folks make; 
juſt as in brewing of Wreſſ⸗ Beer, there's a great deal 


of Buſineſs in grinding the Malt; and that ſpoils any 


Man's Cloaths that comes near it; then it muſt be 
maſl'd,- then comes a Fellow in and drinks of the 
Wort, and he's drunk; then they keep a huge quarter 


when they carry it into the Cellar, and a twelvemonth. 


after *tis delicate fine Beer. 
5. It muſt neceſfarily be that our Diſtempers are 
worſe than they were in the beginning of the Parlia- 


ment. If a Phyſician comes to a fick Man, he lets. 


him Blood, it may be ſcarifyes him, cups him, puts. 


him into a great diſorder, before he makes him well; 
and if he be ſent for to cure an Ague, and he finds 


his Patient hath many Diſcaſes, a Dropſie, and a Pal- 
fie, he applies Remedies to 'em all, which makes the 
cure the longer and the dearer; this is the Caſe). 

6. The Parliament-men are as great Pritiees as any. 
in the World, when whatſoever they pleaſe is privi- 


lege of Parliament” no Man muſt Know the number 


of their Privileges, and whatſoever they diflike is 
breach of Privilege. The Duke of Venice is no more 
than ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons; but the Se- 
nate at Venice are not ſo much as our Parlfabents- 
men, nor have they that Power over the People, 


who yet exerciſe the * Tyranny that is any 
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where. In plain truth, breach of Privilege is only 


the actual taking away of a Member of the Houle, the 
reſt are Offences againſt the Houſe. For Example, 


to take our Proceſs againſt a Parliament-man, or the 


like. 

7. The Parliament Party, if the Law be for them, 
they call for the Law; if it be againſt them, they will 
go to a Parliamentary Way; if no Law be for them, 
then for Law again : Like him that firſt call'd for Sack 
to heat him, then ſmall Drink to cool his Sack, then 
Sack again to heat his ſmall Drink, Sc. 


8. The Parliament Party do not play fair Play, in 


ſitting up till two of the Clock in the Morning, to 
vote ſomething they have a mind to. *Tis like a craf- 


ty Gameſter, that makes the Company drunk, then 
-cheats them of their Money. 


9. Young Men, and infirm Men go away; beſides, 


a Man is not there to perſuade other Men to be of his 


mind, but to ſpeak his own Heart, and if it be lik'd, 
ſo, if not, there's an end. 


Parſon, 


Hough we write [ Parſon | differently, yet 'tis 
but Perſon; that is, the individual Perſon ſet 
apart for the Service of ſuch a Church, and *tis in La- 
tin Perſona, and Perſonatus is a Perſonage. Indeed with 


the Canon-Lawyers, Perſonatus is any Dignity or Pre- 


ar in the Church. 
There never was a merry World fince the Faries 


let Dancing, and the Parſon left Conjuring. The Opi- 


nion of the latter kept Thieves in awe, and did as much 
good in a Country as a Juſtice of Peace. 
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Patience. 


Atience is the chiefeſt fruit of Study, a Man 
that ſtrives to make himſelf a different thing 


from other Men by much reading, gains this chiefeſt 
Good, that in all Fortunes, he hath ſomething to en- 


tertain and comfort himſelf withal. . 


Peace. 


pair of Stairs, and upon every Step there was 
written, Peace, Peace, Peace; the wiſeſt way for Men 
in theſe times is to ſay nothing, 


2. When a Country-wench cannot get her Butter to 


come, ſhe ſays, the Witch is in her Churn. We have 

been churning for Peace a great while, and *twill not 
come, ſure the Witch is in it. 

3. Though we had Peace, yet *twill be a great while 


eber things be ſettled : Tho' the Wind lie, yet, after a 


Storm, the Sea will work a great while. 


Penance. , 


1. Enance is only the Puniſhment inflicted, not 


Penitence, which is the right word; a Man 
comes not to do Penance, becauſe he repents him of 
his Sin, but becauſe he is compelled to it; he curſes 


him, and could kill him that ſends him thither. The 


old Canons wiſely enjoined three Vears Penance, ſome- 


. 


2 * 5 D 6 times 
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ING James was pictured going eaſily down a 
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times more, becauſe in that time a Man got a habit of 
Virtue, and ſo committed that ſin no more, for which 
he did Penance. | 


1. HERE is not any thing in the World more 
abuſed than this Sentence, Salus populi ſuprema 
Lex eſto, for we apply it, as if we ought to forſake 
the known Law, when it may be moſt for the Ad- 
vantage of the People, when it means no ſuch thing. 
For firſt, tis not Salus populi ſuprema Lex eft, but efto, 
it being one of the Laws of the Twelve Tables, and 
after divers Laws made, ſome for Puniſhment, ſome 
for Reward ; then follows this, Salus populi ſuprema Lex 
eto That is, in all the Laws you make, have a ſpe- 
cial Eye to the Good of the People, and then what 
does this concern the way they now go? 
2. Objection. He that makes one is greater than he 
that is made; the People make the King, ergo, &c. 
g. Anſwer. This does not hold, for if I have 1000/. 
per Annum, and give it you, and leave myſelf ne'er a 
Penny ; I made you, but when you have my Land, 
you are greater than I. The Pariſh makes the Conſta- 
ble, and when the Conſtable is made, he governs the 
Pariſh. The Anſwer to all theſe Doubts, is, have you 
agreed ſo? If you have, then. it muſt remain tall you 
have alter'd it. 
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Pltaſure. 


1. 1 is nothing elſe but the intermiſſion of 
I Pain, the enjoying of ſome thing I am in great 
trouble for *till I have it. 

2. Tis a wrong way to proportion other Men's 
Pleaſures to ourſelves; *tis like a Child's uſing a lit- 
tle Bird [O poor Bird, thou ſhalt fleep with me] fo 


| lays it in his Boſom, and ſtifles it with his hot Breath; 


the Bird had rather be in the cold Air; and yet too, 
W the moſt pleaſing Flattery, to like what other Men 
tke. . 

3. Tis moſt undoubtedly true, that all Men are e- 
2 given to their Pleaſures, only thus, one Man's 

eaſure hes one way, and another's. another: Plea» 
fures are all alike ſimply conſidered in themſelves; he 
that hunts, or he that governs the Common-Wealth; 
they both pleafe themſelves alike, only we commend 
that, whereby we ourſelves receive ſome Benefit. As 
if a Man place his Delight in things that tend to the 
common Good; he that takes pleaſure to hear Ser- 
mons, enjoys himſelf as much as he that hears Plays; 
and could he that loves Plays endeavour to love Ser- 
mons, poſſibly he might bring himſelf to it as well as 
to any other Pleaſure. At firſt it may ſeem harſh and 
tedious, but afterwards *twould be pleaſing and de- 
lightful. So it falls out in that, which, is the great 
Pleaſure: of ſome Men; Tobacco, at firſt they could 
not abide it, and now they cannot be without it. 

4. Whulit you are upon Farth, enjoy the good Things 


that are here (to that end were they given). and be 
not melancholy, and wiſh yourſelf in Heaven. If a 
King ſhould give you the keeping of a Caſtle, with all 
things belonging to it, - Orchards, Gardens, Cc. and 
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bid you uſe them; withal promiſe you that after twen- 
Years to remove you to the Court, and to make 
you a Privy Councellor. If you ſhould negle& your 
Caſtle, and refuſe to eat of thoſe Fruits, and fit down, 
and whine, and wiſh you were a Privy Councellor, 
do you think the King would be pleas'd with you? 
Pleaſures of Meat, Drink, Cloaths, Sc. are for- 
bidden thoſe that know not how to uſe them; juſt as 
Nurſes cry pah, when they ſee a Knife ia a Child's 
Hand, they will never ſay any thing to a Man. 


Philoſophy, 


1— HEN Men comfort themſelves with Philo- 
ſophy, 'tis not becauſe they have got two or 
three Sentences, but becauſe they have digeſted thoſe 
Sentences and made them their own: So upon the 
Matter, Philoſophy is nothing but Diſcretion. 


Poetry. I : 


1. VID was not only a fine Poet, but ſas a Man 

may ſpeak] a great Canon Lawyer, as ap- 
pears in his Faſti, where we have more of the Feſti- 
vals of the old Romans than any where elle ; *tis pity 
the reſt are loſt. | ; 
2. There is no reaſon Plays ſhould be in Verſe, ei- 
ther in Blank or Rhime ; only the Poet has to ſay for 
himſelf, that he makes ſomething like that, which 
ſomebody made before him. The old Poets had no 
other reaſon but this, their Verſe was ſung to Muſick, 
otherwiſe it had been a ſenſeleſs thing to have fetter'd 
up themſelves, | | 
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g. I never converted but two, the one was Mr. 
Cra/haw, from writing againſt Plays, by telling him a 
way how to underſtand that Place [of putting on Wo- 


men's Apparel] which has nothing to do in the Buſi- 


neſs [as neither has it, that the Fathers ſpeak againſt 
Plays in their Time, with reaſon enough, for they had 
real Idolatries mix'd with their Plays, having three 
Altars perpetually upon the Stage. ] The other was a 
Dottor of Divinity, from preaching againſt Painting, 
which ſimply in itſelf is no more hurtful, than put- 
ting on my Cloaths, or doing any thing to make my 
ſelf like other Folks, that I may not be odious nor of- 
fenſive to the Company. Indeed if I do it with an ill 
Intention, it alters the Caſe; ſo, if I put on my 
28 with an Intention to do miſchief, I am a Vil- 
ain. | 

4. Tis a fine thing for Children to learn to make 
Verſe, but when they come to be Men, they muſt. 
ſpeak like other Men, or elſe they will be laugh'd at. 
Tis ridiculous to ſpeak, or write, or preach in Verſe. 


As tis good to learn to dance, a Man may learn his 
Leg, learn to go handſomely ; but *tis ridiculous for 


him to dance, when he ſhould go. 

5. Tis ridiculous for a Lord to print Verſes; *tis 
well enough to make them to pleale himſelf, but to 
make them publick, is fooliſh. If a Man in a private 
Chamber twirls his Band-ftrings or plays with a Ruſh 
to pleaſe himſelf, 'tis well enough; but if he ſhould 
go into Fleer-ftreet, and fit upon a Stall, and twirl a 
Band-ſtring, or play with a Ruſh, then all the Boys 
in the Street would laugh at him. | | 

6. Verſe proves nothing but the quantity of Sylla- 
bles ; they are not meant for Logick. 


| Pope. 
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Pope, 


1. Pope's Bull and a Pope's Brief differ very 


much; as with us the Great Sed and Privy 


Seal. The Bull being the higheſt Authority the Pope 


can give, the Brief is of leſs: The Bull has a Leaden 
Seal upon Silk, hanging upon the Inſtrument; the 
Brief has ſi5 Annulo Piſcatoris upon the ſide. 

2. He was a wiſe Pope, that when one that uſed to 
be with him, before he was advanc'd to the Popedom, 
refrain'd afterwards to come at him, (preſuming he 
was buſy in governing the Chriſtian World) the Pope 
ſends for him, bids him come again, and (ſays he) wwe 


Twill be merry as we were before; for thou little thinkeſl' 


what a little Foolery governs the whole World. 


g. The Pope, in ſending Relicks to Princes, does 


as Wenches do by their Vaſſels at New years-tide, they 


preſent you with a Cup, and you muſt drink of a ſlab- 


by ſtuff, but the meaning is, you muſt give them Mo- 
neys, ten times more than it is worth. 


4. The Pope is Infallible, were he hath, Power to. 
command ; that is, where. he muſt be obeyed, fo is. 


every Supreme Power and Prince. They that ftretch. 


his Infallibility farther, do they know not what. 


5. When a Proteſtant and a Papiſt diſpute, they talk. 
hke two Madmen, becauſe they do not agree. upon 


their Principles; the one way is to deſtroy the Pope's. 
Power, for if he hath Power to command me, ' tis 
not my alledging Reaſons to the contrary can keep me 


from obeying : For Example, if a Conſtable command 
me to wear a green Suit to-Morrow, and has Power 
to make me ; *tis not my alledging a hundred Reaſons. 
of the Folly of it, can excuſe me from doing it. 
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6. There wasa Time when the Pope had Power here 


in England, and there was excellent Uſe made of it,. 


for *twas only to ſerve Turns, (as might be manifeſted 
out of the Records of that Kingdom, which Divines 
know little of.) If the King did not like what the Pope 
would have, he would forbid the Pope's Legate to land 


upon his Ground. So that the Power was truly then in 


the King, though ſuffered in the Pope. But now the 
Temporal and the Spiritual Power (Spiritual fo call'd, 
becauſe ordain'd to a Spiritual End) ſpring both from 
one Fountain ; they are like to twiſt that. | 

7. The Proteſtants in France bear Office in the State, 
becauſe, though their Religion be different, yet they ac- 


knowledge no other King but the King of France. The 


Papiſts in England they muſt have a King of their on, 
a Pope, that muſt do ſomething in our Kingdom, there- 
fore there is no reaſon they ſhould enjoy the ſame Privi- 
leges. 

8. Helene admits of all Religions, but Papiſts, 
and *tis upon the ſame account. The Papiſts, where 


eber they live, have another King at Rome; all other 


Religions are ſubject to the preſent State, and have no 
Prince elſewhere. 


9. The Papiſts call our Religion a Parliamentary Re- 


ligion; but there was once, I am ſure, a Parliamen- 


tary-Pope ; Pope Urban was made Pope in England by 
Act of Parliament, againſt Pope Clement: The AR is 
not in the Book of Statutes, either Eecauſe, he that 
compiled the Book would not have the Name of the 
Pope there, or elſe he would not let it appear that 
they meddled with any ſuch thing, but 'tis upon the 
Rolls. 

10. When our Clergy preach againſt the Pope, and 
the Church of Rome, they preach againſt themſelves, and 
crying down their Pride, their Power, and their RO 
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have made themſelves Poor and Contemptible enough; 


they dedicate firſt to pleaſe their Prince, not conſidering. 


what would follow. Juſt as if a Man were to go a 
Journey, and ſeeing at his firſt ſetting out, the Way 
clean and fair, ventures forth in his Shippers, not conſi- 


clering the Dirt and the Sloughs are a little farther off, 


or how ſuddenly the Weather may change. 


\ Popery, 


I. 1 0 demanding a Noble, for a dead body pal-. 


ſing through a Town, came from hence; in 
Time of Popery, they carried the dead Body into the 


Church, where the Prieſts ſaid Dirgies ; and twenty 


Dirgies at four Pence a piece, come to a Noble; but 


now it is forbidden by an Order from my Lord Marſhal, 


the Heralds carry bis Warrant about them. 
2. We charge the Prelatical Clergy with Popery, to 


make them odious, tho' we know they are guilty of 


no ſuch thing: Juſt as heretofore they call'd Images 
Mammets, and the Adoration of Images Mammerry ; 
that is, Mahomet and Mahometry ; odious Names, when 
all the World knows the Turks are forbidden Images 
by their Religion. 
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1. HERE ; is no ſtretching of Power; *tis a good 
Rule, Eat within your Stomach, Act within 

your Commiſſion. 

2. They that govern moſt make leaſt Noiſe. You 

fee when they row in a Barge, they that do drudgery- 

work, flaſh, and puff, and ſweat; but he that go- 

Mrs ſits quietly at the Stern, and ſcarce is ſeen to 

ir. 

3. Syllables govern the World. 

4. | All Ponwer is of God] means no more than Fides 
eft ſervanda. When St. Paul ſaid this, the People had 
made Nero Emperor. They agree, he to command, 
they to obey. Then God comes in, and caſts a hook 
upon them, keep your Faith ; then comes in, all Power 
is of God. Never King dropt out of the Clouds. God 
did not make a new Emperor, as the King makes a 

Juſtice of Peace. 

5. CuRISIT himſelf was a great obſerver of tho 
Civil Power, and did many things only juſtifiable, 
becauſe the State requir'd it, which were things meer- 
ly Temporary for the time that State ſtood. But Di- 
vines make uſe of them to gain Power to themſelves, 
(as for Example) that of Dic Ecclęſiæ, Tell the Church; 

there was then a Sanhedrim, a Court to tell it to, and 
therefore they would have it fo now. | 

6. Divines ought to do no more than what the State 
permits. Before the State became Chriſtian, they made 
their own Laws, and thoſe that did not obſerve them, 
they Excommunicated, [naughty men] they ſuffered ' 
them to come no more among them. But if they 
would come amongſt them, how could they them? 

em 
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them? by what Law? by what Power? they were 
ſtill ſubject to the State, which was Heathen. No- 


thing better expreſſes the Condition of Chriſtians in 


thoſe times, than one of the meetings you have in Lon- 
don, of Men of the ſame County, of Suſſeæ-Men, or 
Bedfordfbire-Men ; they appoint their meeting, and 


they agree, and make Laws amongſt themſelves [| He. 


that is not there /hall pay double, &c.] and if any one 
misbehave himſelf, they ſhut him out of their Com- 
pany: But can they recover a Forfeiture made con- 
cerning their Meeting by any Law? have they any 
power to compel one to pay? But afterwards, when 
the State became Chriſtian, all Power was in them, 
and they gave the Church as much, or as little as they 
pleas'd ; and took away when they pleas'd, and added 
what they pleas'd. ran Bin 

7. The Church is not only fubje& to the Civil Power 
with us that are Proteſtants, bat alſo in Spain; if the 
Church does Excommunicate a Man for what it ſhould 
not, the Civit Power will take him out of their Hands., 


So in France, the Biſhop of Angiers alter'd ſomething in 


the Breviary : they complain'd to the Parliament at 
Paris, that made him alter it again, with a [comme 
abuſe. | * 5 | 

8. The Parliament of England has no Arbitrary: 
Power in point of Judicature, but in point of making 

only. | 

9. If che Prince be ſeruus naturd, of a ſervile baſe 
Spirit, and the Subjects liberi, Free and Ingenuous 
ofttimes they depoſe their Prince, and govern them- 
ſelves. On the contrary, if the People be Serv: Na- 
turd, and {ome one amongſt them of a Free and In- 
genuous Spirit, he makes himfelf King of the reſt ; 
and this is the Cauſe of all changes in the State, Com- 
monwealths into Monarchies, and Monarchies into 
Commomvealths. : 


10, In 
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10. In a troubled State we muſt do as in foul Wea- 
ther upon the Thames, not think to cut directly through, 
ſo the Boat may be quickly full of Water, but riſe and 
fall as the Waves do, give as much as we conveniently 


can. 


Prayer. 


F I were a Miniſter, I ſhould think myſelf moſt 


in my Office, reading of Prayers, and diſpen- 
ſing the Sacraments ; and 'tis ill done to put one to 
officiate in the Church, whoſe Perſon is contemptible 
out of it. Should a great Lady, that was invited to be 
a Goſſip, in her place ſend her Kitchen Maid, *twould 
be ill taken: yet the is a Woman as well as ſhe ; let her 
lend her Woman at leaſt. 

2. {You ball pray] is the right way, becauſe accord- 
ing as the Church is ſettled, no Man may make a Prayer 
in publick of his own. Head. 

3. 'Tis not the Original Common-prayer-book ; 
why? ſhew me an original Bible, or an original Magna 
Charta. 

4. Admit the Preacher prays by the Spirit, yet that 
very Prayer is Common- prayer to the People; they are 
tied as much to his Words, as in laying | Almighiy and 
moſt merciful Father : | Is it then unlawful 4 in the Mi- 
niſter, but not unlawful in the People? 

5. There were ſome Mathematicians, that could, with 
one fetch of their pen, make an exatt Circle, and with 
the next touch, point out the Centre, is it therefore rea- 
ſonable to baniſh all uſe of the Compaſſes? Set Forms 
l wm a pair of Compaſſes. 

6. [God hath given gifts unto men.] General Texts 
prove nothing : let him ſhew me Jobn, William, or 
T homas 1 in the Text, and then I will believe him. 3 a 

an 
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Man hath a voluble Tongue, we ſay, he hath the gift 
of prayer. His gift is to pray long, that 1 ſee; but does 
he pray better ? 


7. We take care what we ſpeak to Men, but to God 


we may ſay any thing. 
8. The People muſt not think a thought towards God, 
but as their Paſtors will put it into their Mouths ; they 


will make right Sheep of us. 
9. The Engliſh Prieſts would do that in Engliſb, 


which the Romiſb do in Latin, keep the People in Ig- 


norance; but ſome of the People out do them at their 


own Gate. 
10. Prayer ſhould be ſhort, without giving God Al- 


mighty Reaſons why he ſhould grant this, or that; he 


knows beſt what is Good for us. Tf your Boy ſhould 
aſk you a Suit of Cloaths; and give you Reaſons (other- 


wiſe he cannot wait upon you; he cannot go abroad but 
he will diſcredit you) would you endure it? you know it 


better than he, let him aſk a Suit of Cloaths. 


11. If a Servant that has been fed with good Beef, 
goes into that part of England where Salmon is plenty, 


at firſt he is pleaſed with his Salmon, and despiſes his 


Beef, but after he has been there a while, he grows weary 


of his Salmon, and wiſhes for his good Beef again. We 


have a while been much taken with this praying by the 
Spirit, but in time we may grow weary of it, and dann 


for our Common-Prayer. 
12. Tis hoped we may be cured of our extempo- 


rary Prayers, the ſame way the Grocer's Boy is cured of 
his eating Plums, when we have had our Belly full of 


e them. 


Preaching. 
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Preaching, 


* N OTHING is more miſtaken than that Speech 


[Preach the Goſpel] for 'tis not to make long 
Harangues, as they do now a-days, but to tell the News 


of CyxisT's coming into the World; and when that 


is done, or where 'tis known already, the Preacher's 


Work is done. 


2. Preaching in the firſt ſenſe of the Word ceaſed as 
ſoon as ever the Goſpel was written. 

3. When the Preacher ſays, this is the meaning of 
the Holy Ghoſt in ſuch a place, in ſenſe he can mean no 
more than this: that 1s, I, by ſtudying of the place, by 
comparing one place with another, by weighing what 
goes before, and what comes after, think this is the 
meaning of the Holy Ghoſt ; and for ſhortneſs of Ex- 
preſſion I ſay, the Holy Ghoſt ſay thus, or this is the 


meaning of the Spirit of God. So the Judge ſpeaks of 


the King's Proclamation, this is the Intention of the 


King: not that the King had declared his Intention any 
other way to the Judge, but the Judge examining the 


Contents of the Proclamation, gathers by the purport of 
the Words the King's intention; and then for ſhort- 


neſs of Expreſſion ſays, this is the King's Intention. 


4. Nothing is Text but what was ſpoken in the Bible; 


and meant there for Perſon and Place, the reſt is Appli- 


cation, which a diſcreet Man may do well; but 'tis his 
Scripture, not the Holy Ghoſt. 

5. Preaching by the Spirit (as they call it) is moſt 
eſteemed by the Common People, becauſe they can- 


not abide Art or Learning, which they have not been 
bred up in. Juſt as in the Buſineſs of Fencing, if one 


Country 


. 
ane * 1 
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Country Fellow, amongſt the reſt, has been at School, 
the reſt will under-value his Skill, or tell him he wants 


Valour: You come with your School-Tricks; There's 


Dick Butcher has ten times more Mettle in him: So 
they ſay to the Preachers; You come with your School- 


Learning; There's ſuch a one has the Spirit. 


6. The Tone in preaching does much in working 


upon the People's Affection. If a man ſhould make 


Love in an ordinary Tone, his Miſtreſs would not re- 
gard him: and therefore he muſt whine. If a Man 


| Thould cry Fire, or Murder, in an ordinary voice, no- 


body would come out to help him. | 
7. Preachers will bring any thing into the Text. 
The young Maſters of Arts preached againſt Non-Ref- 


dency in the Univerſity ; whereupon the Heads made 
an Order, that no Man ſhould meddle with any Thing 


but what was in the Text. The next Day one preached 
upon theſe Words, Abraham begat Iſaac; when he had 
gone a good way, at laſt he obſerved, that Abraham 


Was Reſident; for if he had been Non-Refident, he 


could never have begot Iſaac; and fo fell foul upon the 
Non-Reſidents, 55 

8. I could never tell what often preaching meant 
after a Church is ſettled, and we know what is to be 
done ; *tis juſt as if a Huſband-man ſhould once tell 
his Servants what they are to do, when to ſow, when 


to reap, and afterwards one ſhould come and tell them 


twice 'or thrice a day what they know already. You 


muſt ſow your Wheat in October, you muſt reap your 


Wheat in Auguſt, Sc. | 

9. The main Argument why they would have two 
Sermons a, Day, is, becauſe they have two Meals a 
Day ; the Soul muſt be fed as well as the Body. But 


I may as well argue, I ought to have two Noſes, be- 


cauſe I have two Eyes, or two Mouths, becauſe I 
have 
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have two Ears. What have Meals and Sermons to do 
one with another? _ 5 

10. The Things between God and Man are but few, 
and thoſe, forſooth, we muſt be told often of; but 
things between Man and Man are many; thoſe I hear 
of not above twice a Year, at the Aſſizes, or once a 
Quarter at the Seſſions; but few come then; nor does 
the Miniſter exhort the People to go at theſe times to 
learn their Duty towards their Neighbours. Often 
preaching is ſure to keep the Miniſter in Countenance, 
that he may have ſomething to do. 

11, In preaching they ſay more to raiſe Men to love 
Virtue, than Men can poſſibly perform, to make them 
do their beſt; as if you would teach a Man to throw 
the Bar; to make him put out his Strength, you bid 
him throw farther than it is poſſible for him, or any 
Man elſe: Throw over yonder Houſe. 

12. In preaching they do by Men as Writers of 
Romances do by their chief Knights, bring them into 
many Dangers, but ſtill fetch them off: So they put 
Men in fear of Hell, but at laſt bring them to Hea» 
ven. a 
13. Preachers ſay, do as I ſay, not as I do. But if a 
Phyſician had the ſame Diſeaſe upon him that I have, 
and he would bid me do one thing, and he do quite 
another, could I believe him ? | 

14. Preaching the ſame Sermon to all forts of Peo- 
ple, is, as if a Shool-Maſter ſhould read the fame 
Leſſon to his ſeveral Forms: If he reads Amo, amas, 
amawi, the higheſt Forms Laugh at him; the younger 
Boys admire him: So 'tis in preaching to a mix'd Aus 
ditory. Obj. But it cannot be otherwiſe; the Pariſh 
cannot be divided into ſeveral Forms : What muſt the 
Preacher then do in Diſcretion? Anſw. Why then let 
him uſe ſome expreſſions by which this or that condi- 
tion of People may know ſuch Doctrine does more 
| „5 E eſpecially 
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eſpecially concern them, it being ſo delivered that the 
wiſeſt may be contented to hear. For if he delivers it 
altogether, and leaves it to them to ſingle out what be- 
longs to themſelves (which is the uſual way) 'tis as if 
a Man would beſtow Gifts upon Children of ſeverel 
Ages: Two Years old, Four Years old, Ten Years 
old, &c. and there he brings Tops, Pins, Points, Ribbans, 
and caſts them all in a Heap together.upon a Table be- 
fore them ; though the Boy of Ten Years old knows 
how to chuſe his Top, yet the Child of Two Years old, 


that ſhould have a Ribband, takes a Pin, and the Pin 


ere he be aware pricks his Fingers, and then all's out 
of Order, &c. Preaching for the moſt part is the glo- 
ry of the Preacher, to ſhew himſelf a fine Man. Ca- 
techiſing would do much better. 

15. Uſe the beſt Arguments to perſuade, though 
but few underſtand; for the Ignorant will ſooner be- 
Heve the judicious of the Pariſh, than the Preacher 
himſelf; and they teach when they diſpute what he 
Has ſaid, and believe it the ſooner confirm'd by Men 
of their one ſide. For betwixt the Laity and the Cler- 


there is, as it were, a continual driving of a Bar- 


gain; ſomething the Clergy would {till have us be at, 


and therefore many things are heard from the Preacher 
with ſuſpicion. They are afraid of ſome ends, which 
are eaſily aſſented to, when they have it from ſome of 
themſelves. *Tis with a Sermon as 'tis with a Play ; 


many come to ſee it, which do not underſtand it; 


and yet hearing it cry id up by one, whoſe judgement 
they caſt themſelves upon, and of power with them, 
they {wear and will die in it, that 'tis a good Play; 
which they would not have done if the Prieſt himſelf 
had told them ſo. As in a great School, *tis the Maſ- 
ter that teaches all; the Monitor does a great deal of 
work, it may be the Boys are afraid to ſee the Maſ- 
der;: ſo i in a Pariſh, tis not * Miniſter does all; the 

greater 
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greater Nei ghbour teaches the leſſer, the Maſter of the 
Houſe teaches his Servant, c. 

16. Firſt in your Sermons uſe your Logick, and 
then your Rhetorick. Rhetorick, without Logick, is, 
like a 'Tree with Leaves and Bloſoew, but no Root; 


yet I confeſs more are taken with Rhetorick than Lo- 
gick, becauſe they are catched with a free Expreſſion ; 
when they underſtand not Reaſon. Logick muſt be 
natural, or it is worth nothing at all: Your Rhetorick 


Figures may be learn'd : That Rhetorick 1s beſt which 
is moſt ſeaſonable and moſt catching. An inſtance we 


have in that old blunt Commander at Cadis, who 
ſhew'd himſelf a good Orator, being to ſay ſomething 


to his Soldiers (which he was not us'd to do;) he 


made them a Speech to this purpoſe ; What a ſhame will 
it be, you Engliſh-men, that feed upon good Beef and 
. Breweſs, to let thoſe Raſcally Spaniards beat you, that eat 


nothing but Oranges and Lemons? And ſo put more 
Courage into his Men, than he could have done- with 
a more learned Oration. Rhetorick 1s very good, or 


ſtark naught: There's no Medium in Rhetorick. If I 
am not fully perſwaded I laugh at the Orator. 


17. Tis good to preach the ſame thing again, for 
that's the way to have it learn'd. You ſee a Bird by 


often whiſtling to learn a Tune, and a Month after 


record it to herſelf. 
18. Tis a hard Caſe a Miniſter ſhould be wand out 


of his Living for ſomething they inform he have ſaid 


in his Pulpit. We can no more know what a Miniſter 
ſaid in his Sermon by two or three words pick'd out 
of it, than we can tell what Tune a Muſician play'd 
laſt upon the Lute, by two or three ſingle Notes. 
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Predeſtination. 


HEY that talk nothing but Predeſtination, and 
| will not proceed in the way of Heaven till 
they be ſatisfied in that point, do, as a Man that 
would not come to London, unleſs at his firſt ſtep he 
might {ſet his Foot upon the Top of Paul's. 
2. For a young Divine to begin in his Pulpit with 
Predeſtination, is as if a Man were coming into Lon- 
don, and at his firſt ſtep would think to ſet his Foot, 
Sc. 
g. Predeſtination is a point inacceſſible, out of reach; 
we can make no notion of it, tis ſo full of Intricacy, 
ſo full of Contradiction; 'tis in good earneſt, as we 
ſtate it, half a Dozen Bulls one upon another. 

4. Doctor Prideaux, in, his LeQures, ſeveral Days 
usd Arguments to prove. Predeſtination; at laſt tells 
his Auditory they are damn'd that do not believe it. 
Doing herein juſt like School-Boys, when one of them 
has got an Apple, er ſomething the reſt have a mind 
to, they uſe all the Arguments they can to get ſome 
of it from them: I gave you ſome other Day : You 
ſhall have ſome with me another time > When they 
cannot prevail, they tell him he's a Jackanapes, a Rogue 
and a Raſcal. 
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Preferment. 


„WIr you would have a Child go to ſuch a 


place, and you find him unwilling, you tell 
him he ſhall ride a Cock-horſe, and then he will go pre- 
ſently: So do thoſe that govern the State, deal by Men, 


to work them to their Ends; they tell them they ſhall 35 


be advanc'd to ſuch or ſuch a place, and they will do 
any thing they would have them. 

2. A great Place ſtrangely qualifies. John Read, Groom 
of the Chamber to my Lord of Kent, was in the right. 
Attorney Noy being dead, ſome were ſaying, how would 
the King do for a fit Man? Why, any Man (ſays John 
Read) may execute the Place. I warrant (fays my Lord) 
thou thinkefl thou underſtand'ſt enough to perform it. 
Yes, quoth John, Let the King make me Attorney, and 
1 would fain ſee that Man, that durſt tell me, ME 
any thing I underſtand not. | 

3. When the Pageants are a coming, there's a great 
thruſting and a riding upon one another's Back, to 
look out at the Window; ſtay a little and they will 
come juſt to you, you may fee them quietly. So *tis 
when a new States-man or Officer is choſen ; there's 
great expeCtation and liſtning who it ſhould be; ſtay a 
while, and you may know quietly. 

4. Miſſing Preferment makes the Preſbyters fall foul - 
upon the Biſhops ; Men that are in hopes and in the 
way of riſing, keep in the Channel, but they that have 
none, ſeek new ways: *Tis ſo amongſt the Lawyers ; 
he that hath the Judges Ear, will be very obſervant of 
the way of the Court ; but he that hath no regard will 


be flying out. 
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5. My Lord Digby having ſpoken ſomething in the 
Houſe of Commons, for which they would have queſ- 
tion'd him, was preſently called to the upper Houſe. 
He did by the Parliament as an Ape when he hath 
done ſome waggery ; his Maſter ſpies him, and he 


looks for his Whip, that before he can come at him, 


whip, ſays he, to the top of the Houſe. 
6. Some of the Parliament were diſcontented, that 


they wanted places at Court, which others had got; 


but when they had them once, then they were quiet. 
Juſt as at a Chriſtning ſome, that get no Sugar-Plums, 
when the reſt have, mutter and grumble, preſently 


the Wench comes again with her Baſket of Sugar-Plums, 


and then they catch and ſcramble, and when they 
have got them you hear no more of them. 


Premunire, 


1. HERE can be no Premunire. A Premunire 


(fo call/d from the word Præmunire facias) was 


when a Man had an Action in an Eccleſiaſtical Court, 


for which he could have no remedy in any of the King's 


Courts; that is in the Courts of Common Law, by 


reaſon the Eccleſiaſtical Courts before Henry the Eighth, 
were ſubordinate to the Pope, and ſo it was contra co- 
ronam & dignitatem Regis; but now the Eccleſiaſtical 
Courts are equally ſubordinate to the King. Therefore 
it cannot be contra coronam & dignitatem Regis, and 
ſo no Præmunire. 
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Prerogative, 

1. DRerogative is ſornething that can be told what it 
is, not ſomething that has no Name. Juſt as 
you ſee the Archbiſhop has his Prerogative Court, but 
we know what is done in that Court. So the King's 
Prerogative is not his will, or what Divines make it a 

power to do what he liſts. | 
2. The King's Prerogative, that is, the King's Law. 
For example, if you aſk whether a Patron may preſent 
to a Living after fx Months by Law? I anſwer no. If 
you aſk whether the King may? I anſwer he may by his 


Prerogative, that is, by the law that concerns him in 


that caſe. | 


Þr esbytery, | 


1. N that would bring in a new Government, 

would very fain perſuade us, they meet it in 
Antiquity. Thus they interpret Pre/byters, when they 
meet the word in the Fathers: Other Profeſſions hke- 
wiſe pretend to Antiquity. The Alchymiſt will find 
his Art in Virgil's Aureus ramus, and he that delights 


in Opticks will find them in Tacitus. When Czfar came 


into England, they would perſuade us, they had Per- 
ſpeQive-Glaſſes, by which he could diſcover what they 
were doing upon the Land, becauſe it is ſaid, Poferes 
Speculis ; the meaning is, his Watch, or his Sentinel, 

diſcovered this, and this, unto him. | 
2. Preſbyters have the greateſt power of any Clergy in 
the World, and gull the Laiety moſt : For Example; 
admit there be twelve Laymen to ſix Preſbyters, the 
| | E 4 ſix 
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ſix ſhall govern the reſt as they pleaſe. Firſt, becauſe 
they are conſtant, and the others come in like Church- 
Wardens in their turns, which is an huge Advantage. 


Men will give way to them who have been in place 


before them. Next the Laymen have other profeſſions 
to follow; the Preſbyters make it their ſole Buſineſs; 
and beſides too, they learn and ſtudy the Art of per- 
ſuading; ſome of Geneva have confeſſed as much. 

3. The Preſbyter, with his Elders about him, is like 
a young Tree fenced about with two, or three, or four 
Stakes, the Stakes defend it, and hold it up; but the 
Tree only proſpers and flouriſhes ;. it may be ſome Wil- 
low Stake may bear a Leaf or two, but it comes to no- 


thing, Lay Elders are Stakes, the Preſbyters the Tree 


that flouriſhes. ; 

4. When the Queries were ſent to the Aſſembly con- 
cerning the Jus Diwinum of Preſbytery, their aſking 
time to anſwer them, was a Satyr upon themſelves : 
For if it were to be ſeen in the Text, they might quickly 
turn to the place, and ſhew us it. Their delaying to 
anſwer makes us think there's no ſuch thing there. They 
do juſt as you may have ſeen a fellow do at a Tavern 
Reckoning, when he ſhould come to pay his reckoning, 


he puts his Hands into his Pockets and keeps a grabling 


and fumbling, and ſhaking, at laſt tells you he has left his 
Money at home ; when all the Company knew at firſt, 
he had no Money there; for every Man can quickly find 
his own Money. | | 
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Prietts of Rome, 


4. HE Reaſon of the Statute againſt Prieſts, was 
this: In the beginning of Queen Elizabeth there 
was a Statute made, that he that drew Men from their 
civil Obedience was a Traitor. It happened this was 
done in privacies and confeſſions; when there could 
be no proof; therefore they made another AR, that for 
a Prieſt to be in England was Treaſon, becauſe they 
preſumed that was his buſineſs to fetch Men off from 
their Obedience. = | | | 
2. When Queen Elizabeth died, and King James 
came in, an Iriſb Prieſt does thus expreſs it: Elizaberha 
in orcum detruſa, ſucceſſit Jacobus alter Hæreticus. 
You will aſk why they did uſe ſuch Language in their 
Church? Anſav. Why does the Nurſe tell the Child of 
raw Head and bloody-bones, to keep it in awe ? | 
3. The Queen Mother and Count Roſſer, are to the 
Prieſts and Jeſuits like the Honey Pot to the Flies. 
4. The Prieſts of Rome aim but at two things; to get 
Power from the King, and Money from the Subject. 
5. When the Prieſts come into a Family, they do as 
a Man that would ſet fire to a Houſe ; he does not put fire 
to the brick- wall, but thruſts it into the thatch. They 
work upon the Women, and let the Men alone. . 
6. For a Prieſt to turn a Man when he lies a dying, 
is juſt like one that hath a long time ſolicited a Woman, 
and cannot obtain his end; at length makes her drunk, 
and ſo hes with her, EE 


\ 
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Hrophecies. 


1 and Prophecies do thus much good; 

they make a Man go on with boldneſs and cou- 
rage, upon a Danger or a Miſtreſs; if he obtains, he at- 
tributes much to them; if he miſcarries, he thinks no 
more of them, or is no more thought of himſelf. 


Proverbs, | 


FP HE Proverbs of ſeveral Nations were much 

ſtudied by Biſhop Andrews, and the Reaſon 
he gave was, becauſe by them he knew the Minds of 
ſeveral Nations, which is a brave thing ; as we count him 
a wiſe Man, that knows the minds and inſides of Men, 
which is done by knowing what is habitual to them. 
Proverbs are habitual to a Nation, being 3 


from Father to Son. 


Dutſtion, 


HEN a doubt is propounded, you muſt learn 
to diſtinguiſh, and ſhow wherein a thing 
holds, and wherein it doth not hold: Ay, or no, never 
anſwered any Queſtion. The not diſtinguiſhing where 
things ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, and the not confounding, 
where things ſhould be confounded, 3 is the cauſe of all 


the Miſtakes in the World, 


Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, 


1. IN giving Reaſons, Men commonly do with us as. 

1 the Woman does with her Child; when ſhe goes 
to Market about her Buſineſs, ſhe tells it ſhe goes to buy 
it a fine Thing, to buy it a Cake or ſome Plums. They 
give us ſuch Reaſons as they think we will be catched 
withal, but never let us know the Truth. 

2. When the School-Men talk of Recta Ratio in 
Morals, either thcy underſtand Reaſon as it is governed 
by a command from above; or elſe they ſay no more 
than a Woman, when {ſhe ſays a thing is fo, becauſe 
it is ſo; that is, her Reaſon perſuades her 'tis ſo. 
The other Acceptiom has Senſe in it. As take a Law 
of the Land, I muſt not depopnlate, my Reaſon tells 
me fo. Why? Becauſe if I do, I incur the detriment. 

g. The Reaſon of a Thing is not to be inquired after, 
till you are ſure the thing itſelf be fo. We commonly 
are at |What's the Reaſon of it ?] before we are ſure of 
the Thing. l was an excellent Queſtion of my Lady 
Cotten, when Sir Robert Cotten was magnifying of a Shoe, 
which was Moſes's or Noah's, and wond'ring at the ſtrange 
Shape and Faſhion of it: But Mr. Cotten, (ſays ſhe,) are 
you ſure it is a ſhoe? 
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Retaliation, 
lis A” Eye for an Eye, and a Tooth fur a Tooth; 


That doth not mean, that if I put out mother 
Man's Eye, therefore I muſt loſe one of my own: (for 
what 1s he the better for that?) though this be com- 
monly received ; but it means, I ſhall give him what Sa- 


tisfaction an Eye ſhall be judged to be worth. 


Reverence, 

1. IS ſometimes unreaſonable to look after Reſ- 

| pett and Reverence, either from a Man's own 
Servant, or other Inferiors. A great Lord and a Gen- 9 
tleman talking together, there came a Boy by, leading a 
Calf wich both his Hands; ſays the Lord to the Gentle- 
man, You ſhall ſee me make the Boy let go his Calf; 
with that he came towards him, thinking the Boy would | 
have put off his Hat, but the Boy took no notice of | 
him. The Lord ſeeing that, S:rrah, ſays he, do you 
not know me that er uſe no Rewerence ? Jes, lays the 
Boy, if your Lordſhip will hold my Calf, I will put off 
my Hat. 
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Mon- Reſidency. 


1. HE People thought they had a great Victory 

over the Clergy, when in Henry the Eighth's 
time they got their Bill paſſed, That a Clergy-Man ſhould 
have but two Livings; before, a Man might have 
Twenty or Thirty; *twas but getting a Diſpenfation 
from the Pope's Limiter, or Gatherer of the Peter 
Pence, which was as eaſily got, as now you may have a 
Licence to eat Fleſh. _ 

2. As ſoon as a Miniſter is made, he hath Power to 
preach all over the World, but the Civil-Power re- 
ſtrains him; he cannot preach in this Pariſh, or in that; 
there is one already appointed, Now if the State allows 
him Two Livings, then he hath Two Places where 
he may Exerciſe his Function, and ſo has the more 
Power to de his Office, which he might do every where 
if he were not reſtrained. | | 


Religion. 


1. "ING James ſaid to the Fly, Have I Three 
| Kingdoms, and thou muſt needs fly into my 
Eye? Is there not enough to meddle with upon the Stage, 
or in Love, or at the Table, but Religion? | 

2. Religion amongſt Men appears to me like the 
Learning they got at School. Some Men forget all they 
learned, others ſpend upon the Stock, and ſome improve 
it. So ſome Men forget all the Religion that was taught 
them when they were Young, others ſpend upon that 


Stock, and ſame improve it. 185 
E 7 3 Religion 
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3. Religion is like the Faſhion, one Man wears his 
Doublet ſlaſhed, another laced, another plain; but every 


Man has a Doublet; So every Man has his Religion. 
We diſſer about Trimming. : 

4. Men fay they are of the ſame Religion for Quietneſs 
ſake ; but, if the Matter were well examined, you would 
ſcarce find Three any where of the ſame Religion in all 
Points. | 8 | 

5. Every Religion is a getting Religion, for though 1 

"myſelf get nothing, I am ſubordinate to thoſe that do. 
So you may find a Lawyer in the Temple that gets little 
for the preſent, but he is fitting himſelf to be in time 
one of thoſe great Ones that do get. | 

6. Alteration of Religion is dangerous, becauſe we 
know not where it will ſtay; 'tis ike a Milſtone that 


lies upon the top of a pair of Stairs; 'tis hard to remove 


it, but if once it be thruſt off the firſt Stair, Þ never 
ſtays till it comes to the bottom. 

7. Queſtion. Whether is the Church or the Scripture 
Judge of Religion? Anſto. In truth neither, but the 


State. I am troubled with a Boil: I call a Company of 


Chirurgeons about me; one preſcribes one thing, ano- 
ther another: I ſingle out ſomething J like, and aſk you 


that ſtand by, and are no Chirurgeon, what you think of 


it. You like it too; you and I are Judges of the Plaſ- 
ter, and we bid them prepare it, and there's an end. 
Thus 'tis in Religion; the Proteſtants ſay they will be 
judged by the Scriptures; the Papiſts ſay ſo too; but 
that cannot ſpeak. A Judge is no Judge, except he can 


both ſpeak and command Execution; bat the truth is 


they never intend to agree. No doubt the Pope, where 


he is ſupreme, is to be Judge ; if he ſay we in England 


ought to be ſubject to him, then he muſt draw his Sword 

and make 1t good. 
8. By the Law was the Manual received into the 
Church before the Reformation ; not by the Civil Law, 
| that 
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that had nothing to do in it, nor by the Canon Law, 
for that Manual that was here, was nor in France, nor 
in Spain; but by Cuſtom, which is the Common Law 
of England, and Cuſtom is but the Elder Brother to a 
Parliament; and ſo it will fall out to be nothing that 
the Papiſts fay : Ours is a Parliamentary Religion, by 
reaſon the Service-Book was Eſtabliſhed by Act of 
Parliament, and never any Service-Book was ſo be- 
fore. That will be nothing that the Pope ſent the Ma- 
nual; *twas ours, becauſe the State received it The 
State ſtill makes the Religion, and receives into it 
what will beſt agree with it. Why are the Venetians 
Roman-Catholicks ? becauſe the State likes the Religi- 
on: All the World knows they care not Three-pence 


for the Pope. The Council of Trent is not at this 


Day admitted in France. 

9. Papiſt. Where was your Religion before Luther, 
an hundred Years ago? Proteſtant. Where was Ame- 
rica an hundred or fix core Years ago ? Our Religion 
was where the reſt of the Chriſtian Church was. Pa- 

piſt. Our Religion continued ever ſince the Apoſtles, 
*. therefore tis better. Proteſtant. So did ours. That 
there was an Interruption of it, will fall out to be no- 
thing, no more than if another Earl ſhould tell me of 
the Earl of Kent; ſaying, He is a better Earl than he, 


becauſe there was one or two of the Family of Kent did 


not take the Title upon them; yet all that while they 
were really Earls; and afterwards a great Prince de- 
clar'd them to be Earls of Kent, as he that made the 


other Family an Earl. 


10. Diſputes in Religion will never be ended, be- 
cauſe there wants a Meaſure by which the Buſineſs 
would be decided. The Puritan would be judged by 
the Word of God: If he would ſpeak clearly, he 
means himſelf, but he is aſham'd to fay ſo; and he 
would have me believe him before a whole Church, 

that 
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that has read the Word of God as well as he. One 


ſays one thing, and another another; and there is, I 
ſay, no Meaſure to end the Controverſy. Tis juſt 
as if two Men were at Bowls, and both judg'd by the 
Eye: One ſays 'tis his Caſt, the other ſays 'tis my 
Caſt; and having no Meaſure, the difference 1s Eter- 


nal. Ben Fohnſon Satyrically expreſs'd the vain Diſ- 


putes of Divines, by Inigo Lanthorne, diſputing with 


his Puppet in a Bartholomew Fair: It is ſo; it is not ſo : 


it is ſo ; it is not ſo: crying thus one to another a quar- 
ter of an Hour together. 

11. In matters of Religion to be rul'd by one that 
writes againſt his Adverſary, and throws all the Dirt 
be can in his Face, is as if, in point of good Man- 
ners, a Man ſhould be govern'd by one whom he ſees 
at Cuffs with another, and thereupon thinks himſelf 
bound to give the next Man he meets a Box on the Ear. 

-12, *Tis to no purpoſe to labour to reconcile Reli- 
gions, when the Intereſt of Princes will not ſuffer it. 
*Tis well if they could be reconciled ſo far, that they 
ſhould not cut one another's Throats. 

13. There's all the Reaſon in the World, Diwvines 
ſhould not be ſuffer'd to go a Hair beyond their Bounds, 
for fear of breeding Confuſion, fince there now be ſo 
many Religions on Foot. The matter was not ſo nar- 


rowly to be look'd after when there was but one Re- 
ligion in Chriſtendom; the reſt would cry him down 


for an Heretick, and there was no Body to fide with 
him. | 

14. We look after Religion as the Butcher did after 
his Knife, when he had it in his Mouth. 

15. Religion is made a Juggler's Paper, now *tis a 
Horſe, now *tis a Lanthorn, now *tis a Boar, now 
*tis a Man. To ſerve Ends, Religion is turn'd into 
all Shapes, - 


16. Pre- 
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16. Pretending Religion and the Law of God, 1s to 
ſet all things looſe. When a Man has no mind to do 
ſomething he ought to do by his Contract with Man, 
then he gets a Text and interprets it as he pleaſes, and ſo 
thinks to get looſe. 

17. Some Men's pretending Religion, is like the 
roaring Boys way of challenges, ¶ Their Reputation is 
dear, it does not land with the Honour of a Gentleman, ] 
when God knows, they have neither Honour nor Re- 
putation about them. 

18. They talk much of ſettling Religion : Religion 
is well enough ſettled already, if we would let it alone: 
Methinks we might look after, &c. | 

19. If Men would fay they. took up Arms for any 


thing but Religion, they might be beaten out of it by 


Reaſon ; out of that they never can, for they will not 


believe you whatever you ſay. 


20. The very Arcanum of pretending Religion in all 
Wars, is, That ſomething may be found out in which 
all Men may have Intereſt. In this the Groom has as 
much Intereſt as the Lord. Were. it for Land, one 
has a Thouſand Acres, and the other but One: he 
would not venture fo far, as he that has a Thouſand, 
But Religion is equal to both. Had all Men Land alike, 
by a Lex n then all Men would ſay they fought 
for Land. 


, Sabbath, 
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Sabbath. 


= HY ſhould I think all the fourth Command- 


| ment belongs to me, when all the fifth does 
not? What Land will the Lord give me for honouring 


my Father? It was ſpoken to the Jews with reference 


to the Land of Canaan; but the meaning is, if I ho- 
nour my Parents, God will alſo bleſs me. We read 


the Commandments in the Church-Service, as we do 
Dawid's Pſalms; not that all there concerns us, but a 
great deal of them does. 


Sacrament, 


HRIST ſuffered Judas to take the Commu- 
nion. Thoſe Miniſters that keep their Pariſhi- 


oners from it, becauſe they will not do as they will 


have them, revenge, rather than reform. 


2. No Man can tell whether I am fit to receive the 
Sacrament; for though I were fit the Day before, 
when he examined me; at leaſt appear'd ſo to him; 


et how can he tell, what Sin I have committed that 
Night, or the Next Morning, or what Impious Athe- 


iſtical Thoughts I may have about me, when I am ap- 


proaching to the very Table? 
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E can beſt underſtand the meaning of corupla, 
Salvation, from the Feavs, to whom the Sa- 


W 


viour was promiſed, They held that themſelves ſhould | 
have the chief Place of Happineſs in the other World; - 


but the Gentiles, that were good Men, ſhould like- 
wiſe have their Portion of Bliſs there too. Now by 


CHRIST the Partition-Wall is broken down, and the 
Gentiles that believe in him, are admitted to the ſame - 


Place of Bliſs with the eus; and why then ſhouid not 


that portion of Happineſs till remain to them, who 
do not believe in CHRIST, fo they be morally Good ? 


This is a charitable Opinion. 


* 


State, 


1. YN a troubled State ſave as much for your own 


as you can. A Dog had been at Market to buy a 


Shoulder of Mutton, coming home he met two Dogs 
by the way, that quarrell'd with him; he laid down 
his Shoulder of Mutton, and fell to fighting with one 
of them; in the mean time the other Dog fell to eat- 
ing his. Mutton ; he ſeeing that, left the Dog he was 
fighting with, and fell upon him that was eating; 


then the other Dog fell to eating; when he perceiv'd - 
there was no remedy, but which of them ſoever he 


fought withal, his Mutton was in danger, he thought 


he would have as much of it as he could, and there- 


upon gave over fighting, and fell to cating himſelf. 
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| Superffition, 


HEY that are againſt Superſtition oftentimes 
run into it of the wrong ſide. If I will wear 


all colours but black; then I am Superſtitious 1 in not 


wearing black. 
2. They pretend not to abide the Croſs, becauſe tis 


ſuperſtitious; for my part I will believe them, when 


I ſee them throw their Money out of their Pockets, 
and nor till then. 


g. If there by any Superſtition truly and properly fo 
called, tis their obſerving the Sabbath ater the Feavi/h 


Mines. 


Subſidies. 


1. Eretofore the Parliament was wary what Sub- 


ſidies they gave to the King, becauſe they had 
no account; but now they care not how much they 
give of the Subjects Money, becauſe t hey give it with 


one Hand, and receive it with the other; and ſo upon 


the matter give it themſclves. In the mean time what 


a caſe the Subjects of England are in; if the Men they 
have ſent to the Parliament miſb:have themſelves, 
they cannot help it, becauſe the Parliament is Eter- 
nal. 

2. A Subſidy was counted the fifth part of a Man's 
Eſtate, and ſo fifty Subſidies is five and forty times 
more than a Man is Worth. 


Simon. 
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Simony, 


1 T* Name of Simony was begot in the Canon- 

Law; the firſt Statute againſt it was in Queen 
Elizabeth's time. Since the Reformation, Simony has 
been frequent: One reaſon why it was not practiſed 
in time of Popery, was the Pope's proviſion; no Man 
was ſure to beſtow his on benefice. 


Ship-Monty, 


15 MI Ney brought in Ship-money firſt for Mari- 

| time Towns; but that was like putting in a 
little Augur, that afterwards you may put in a grea- 
ter: He that pulls down the firſt Brick, does the 
main Work, afterwards *tis eaſy to pull down the 
Wall. 

2. They that at firſt would not pay Ship-money, 
till *twas decided, did like brave Men, (though per- 
haps they did no good by the Trial) but they that 
ſtand out ſince, and ſuffer themſelves to be diſtrained, 
never queſtioning thoſe that do it, do pitifully, for ſo 
they only pay twice as much as they ſhould, 
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 Synod-Aﬀſembly, 


"MN We: have had no national Synad ſince the King - 
dom hath been ſettled, as now it 1s only 
Provincial; and there will be this inconveniency, to 
call ſo many Divines together; *twill be to put Power 
in their Hands, who are too apt to uſurp it, as if the 
Laity were bound by their Determination. No, let 
the Laity conſult with Divines on all ſides, hear what 
they ſay, and make themſelves Maſters of their Rea- 
ſons; as they do by any other profeſſion, when they 
have a Difference before them. For Example, Gold- 
ſmiths, they inquire of them, if ſuch a Jewel be of 
ſuch a Value, and ſuch a Stone of ſuch a Value, hear 


them, and then being rational Men judge themſelves. 
2. Why fhould you have a Synod, when you have a 


Convocation already, which is a Synod? Would you 
have a ſuperfetation of another Synod ? The Clergy of 
England, when they caſt off the Pope, ſubmitted them- 


ſelves to the Civil Power; and ſo have continued; but 


theſe challenge to be Jure Divino, and ſo to be above 
the Civil Power; theſe challenge Power to call before 


their Preſbyteries all Perſons for all Sins directly againſt 


the Law of God, as proved to be Sins by neceſſary 
Conſequence. If you would buy Gloves, ſend for a 
Glover or two, not Glovers-Hall ; conſult with ſome 
Divines, not ſend for a Body. 

3. There muſt be ſome Laymen in the Synod, to 
overlook the Clergy, leſt they ſpoil the civil Work: 
Juſt as when the good Woman puts a Cat into the 
Milk-Houſe to kill a Mouſe, ſhe ſends her Maid to 
look after the Cat, leſt the Cat ſhould eat up the 
Cream. 

8 4. In 
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4. In the Ordinance for the Aſſembly, the Lords 
and Commons go under he Names of learned, god- 
ly, and judicious Divines ; there is no Difference put 
betwixt them,- and the Miniſters in the Context. 

5. *Tis not unuſual in the Aﬀembly to revoke their 
Vas by reaſon they make ſo much haſte, but 'tis 
that will make them ſcorn'd. You never heard of 'a 
Council revok'd an Act of its own making; they have 
been wary in that, to keep up their Infallibility; if 
they did any thing, they took away the Council, -and 
yet we would be thought Infallible as any Body. Tis 
not enough to ſay, the Houſe of Commons revoke 


their Votes, for theirs are but Civil Truths, which 


they by agreement create, and uncreate, as they pleaſe. 
But the Truths the Synod deals in are Divine; and 
when they have voted a thing, if it be then true, *twas 


true before; not true becauſe they voted it, nor does 


it ceaſe to be true, becauſe they voted otherwiſe. 

6. Subſcribing in a Synod, or to the Articles of a 
Synod, is no ſuch terrible thing as they make it ; be- 
cauſe, if I am of a Synod, 'tis agreed, either tacite- 
ly or expreſsly, that which the mayor part determines, 
the reſt are involv'd in; and therefore I ſublcribe, 
though my own private Opinion be otherwiſe ; and up- 
on the ſame Ground, I may without ſcruple ſubſcribe 
to what thoſe have determin'd, whom I ſent, though 
my private Opinion be otherwiſe, having reſpe& to 
hat which is the Ground a all ATI the Major 


Thanksgiving. 
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W 


1. A” firſt we gave Thanks for every Victory as 

ſoon as ever *twas obtain'd ; but ſince we 
have had many, now we can ſtay a good while. We 
are juſt like a Child; give him a Plum, he makes his 
Leg ; give him a ſecorid Plum, he makes another Leg: 
At laſt when his Belly is full, he forgets what he ought 
to do; then his Nurſe, or ſome body elſe that ſtands 


by him, puts him in mind of his Duty, Where's your 


Leg? 
Tythes. 


YTHES are more paid in kind in England, 
than in all Italy and France. In France they 


have had Impropriations a long time; we had none in 


England till Henry the Eighth. 
2. To make an Impropriation, there was to be the 


Conſent of the Incumbent, the Patron, and the King 


then *twas confirm'd by the Pope: Without all this, 
the Pope could make no Impropriation. 

3- Or what if the Pope gave the Tythes to any Man, 
muſt they therefore be taken away ? If the Pope gives 
N a Jewel, will you therefore take it away from 
* 

4. Abraham paid Tythes to Melchizedeck, what then ? 
*T'was very well done of him: It does not follow 
therefore that I muſt pay Tythes, no more than I am 
1 70 to imitate any other action of Abraham's. 


Tis ridiculous to ſay the Tythes are God's part. 


and therefore the Clergy muſt have them: Why, ſo 
| they 
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they are if the Laymen have them. Tis as if one of 
my Lady Kent's Maids ſhould be ſweeping this Room, 
and another of them ſhould come and take away the 
Broom, and tell for a Reaſon, why ſhe ſhould part 
with it; *Tis my Lady's Broom: As if it were not 
my Lady's Broom, which of them ſoever had it. 
6. They conſulted in Oxford where they might find 
the beſt Argument for their Tythes, ſetting aſide the 
Jus Divinum ; they were advis'd to my Hiſtory of 
Tythes ; a Book ſo much cry'd down by them former- 
ly; (in which, I dare boldly ſay, there are more Ar- 


guments for them than are extant together any where :) 


Upon this, one writ me word, That my Hiſtory of 
Tythes was now become like Peleus's Haſia, to wound 
and. to heal. I told him in my Anſwer, I thought I 
could fit him with a better Inſtance. *Twas poſſible 
it might undergo the ſame Fate, that Ariſtotle, Awicen, 
and Awerroes did in France, ſome five hundred Years 
ago; Which were Excommunicated by Stephen Biſhop of 
Paris, [by the very Name, Excommunicated, | becauſe 
that kind of Learning puzled and troubled their Divi- 
nity. But finding themſelves at a Loſs, ſome Forty 
Years after (which is much about the time ſince I writ 
my Hiſtory) they were call'd in again, and ſo have con- 
tinued ever ſince. | | 


—— 


1.22 TABLE-TALK. 
Trade. 


1. FF\HERE is no Prince in Chriſtendom but is 
directly a Tradeſman, tho' in another way 
than an ordinary Tradeſman. For the purpoſe, I have 


a Man; I bid him lay out twenty Shillings in ſuch 


Commodities,. but 1 tcll him for every Shilling he lays 
out I will have a Penny, I trade as well as he. This 
every Prince does in his, Cuſtoms. 


2. That which a Man is bred up in, he thinks no 


cheating; as your Tradeſman thinks not ſo of his Pro- 
feſſion, but calls it a Myſtery. Whereas, if you would 
teach a Mercer to make his Silks heavier, than what 
he has been uſed to, he would peradventure think that 
to be cheating. | | | 

g. Every Tradeſman profeſſes to cheat me, that aſks 
for his Commodity twice as much as it is worth. 


*. 


Tradition. 


1. QAY what you will againſt Tradition; we know 

8 the Signification of Words by nothing but Tra- 
dition. You will ſay the Scripture was written by the 
Holy Spirit, but do you underſtand that Language 
*twas writ in? No. Then for Example, take theſe 
words, [In principio erat verbum,] How do you 
know thoſe words ſignify, | In the beginning was the 
word, | but by Tradition, becauſe ſome Body has told 


you fo? 
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Tranſubſlantiation. 


HE Fathers uſing to ſpeak Rhee brought 

up Tranſubſtantiation: As if, becauſe it is 

commonly ſaid, Amicus eſt alter idem, one ſhould go 

about to prove a Man and his friend are all one. That 
Opinion is only Rhetorick turn'd into Logick. 

2. There is no greater Argument (tho' not us'd) 

againſt Tranſubſtantiation, than the Apoſtles at their 


firſt Council, forbidding Blood and Suffocation. Would 


they forbid Blood, and yet A the cating of Blood 
tos? 

3. The beſt way for a pious Man, is, to addreſs 
himſelf to the Sacrament with that Reverence and De- 
votion, as if CHRIST were really there preſent. 


Traitor. 


1 IS not ſeaſonable to call a Man Triitor that 


has an Army at his Heels. One with an Ar- 
my, is a Gallant Man. My Lady Cotten was in the 
right, when ſhe laugh'd at the Dutcheſs of Richmond 
for taking ſuch State upon her, when ſhe could Com- 
mand no Forces. | She a Dutcheſs, there's in Flanders 
a Dutcheſs indeed; meaning the Arch-Dutcheſs. | 


F 2 Trinity, 
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Trinity, I 


HE ſecond Perſon is made of a piece of Bread 
by the Papiſts; the Third Perſon is made of 
: his own Frenzy, Malice, Ignorance and Folly, by the 5 
Roundhead; to all theſe che Spirit is intituled,] One 
the Baker wakes, the other the Cobler, and betwixt 
thoſe Two, I think the Firſt Perſon is ſufficiently a- 
buſed. 


R 1 ry 
ee 


Truth. 


HE Ariftotelians ſay, All Truth is contained 

in Ar;flotle in one place or another. Galileo 
makes Simplicius ſay fo, but ſhows the abſurdity of that 
Speech, by anſwering, All Truth is contained in a 
leſſer Compaſs; ig. In the Alphabet. Ariſtotle is not 
blam'd for miſtaking ſometimes; but Ar:fotelians for | 
maintaining thoſe Miſtakes. They ſhould acknowledge F 
the good they have -from him, and leave him when he 
is in the wrong. There never breath'd that Perſon to 
whom mankind was more beholden. 

2. The way to find out the Truth is by other's = | f 
takings: For if I was to go to ſuch a place, and one 
had gone before me on the Right-Hand, and he was 5 
out ; another had gone on the Left-Hand, and he was 
out; this would direct me to keep the middle way, 5 
that peradventure would bring me to the place I de- 
fird to 20. 1 

g. In troubled Water you can ſcarce fee your Face 


1 by it very little, till the Water be quiet and ſtand 
till. 
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fill. So in troubled times you can fee little Truth; 
when times are quiet and ſettled, then Truth appears. 


Trial, 


4. RI ALS are by one of theſe three ways; by 
1 Confeſſion, or by Demurrer; that is, confeſ- 
ſing the Fact, but denying it to be that, wherewith a 
Man is charged. For Example, denying it to be Trea- 
ſon, ik a Man be charged with Treaſon; or by a 
Jury. | | 
E Ordalium was a Trial ; and was either by going 
over nine red hot Plough-Shares, (as in the Caſe of 
Queen Emma, accus'd for lying withethe Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, over which ſhe being led blindfold; and 
having paſs'd all her Irons, aſk'd when ſhe ſhould 
come to her Trial; ) or 'twas by taking a red-hot 
Coulter in a Man's Hand, and carrying it ſo many 
Steps, and then caſting it from him. As ſoon as this 
was done, the Hands, or the Feet were to be bound 
up, and certain Charms to be ſaid, and a Day or two 
after to be open'd ; if the parts were whole, the Party 
was judg'd to be Innocent, and ſo on the contrary. 

g. The Rack is us'd no where as in England: In o- 
ther Countries 'tis uſed in Fudicature, when there is 
a Semiplena probatio, a half proof againſt a Man; then to 
ſee if they can make it full, they rack him if he will 


not confels. But here in England they take a Man 


and rack him, I do not know why, nor when; not 

in time of Fudicature, but when ſome Body bids. 
4. Some Men before they come to their Trial, are 

cozen'd to confeſs upon Examination: Upon this 


Trick they are made to believe ſomebody has con- 
| F 3 feed 
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feſſed before them; and then they think it a piece of 
Honour to be clear and ingenudus, and that deſtroys 
them, | | 


Univerſity. 


1. HE beſt Argument why Oxford ſhould have 

1 precedency of Cambridge, is the Act of Parlia- 
ment, by which Oxford is made a Body; made what 
it is; and Cambridge is made what it is; and in the 
Act it takes place. Beſides Oxford has the beſt Monu- 
ments to ſhow. 

2. *Twas well faid of one, hearing of a Hiſtory 
Lecture to be founded in the Univerſity ; Would to God, 
ſays he, they would direct a lecture of Diſcretion there, 
this would do more Good there an hundred times. 

3. He that comes from the Univerſity to govern the 
State, before he 1s acquainted with the Men and Man- 
ners of the Place, does juſt as if he ſhould come into 
the Preſence Chamber all Dirty, with his Boots on, 
his riding Coat, and his Head all daub'd: They may 
{ſerve him well enough in the Way, but when he comes 
| to Court, he muſt conform to the Place. 
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Golve, 


1. Q Uppoſe a Man find by his own Inclination he has 

no mind to marry, may he not then vow Chaſl- 
tity? Av. If he does, what a fine thing hath he 
done? *tis as if a Man did not love Cheeſe, and then 
he would vow to God Almighty never to cat Cheeſe, 
He that vows can mean no more 1n ſenſe, than this, 
To do his utmoſt endeavour to keep his Vow. 


Ulurp. 


I, HE Fews were forbidden to take Uſe one of 

another, but they were not forbidden to take 
it of other Nations. That being fo, I ſee no reaſon 
why I may not as well take Ule for my Money, as 
Reat for my Houſe. *Tis a vain thing to ſay, Money 
begets not Money, for that no doubt it does. 

2. Would it not look odly to a Stranger, that ſhould 
come into this Land, and hear in our Pulpits Uſary 
preach'd againſt, and yet the Law allow it? Many 
Mea uſe it; perhaps ſome Churchmen themſelves. No 
Biſhop nor Eccleſiaſtical Judge, that pretends Power 
to puniſh other Faults, dares puniſh, or at leaſt does 
puniſh any Man for doing it. 


„ Pious 
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Nous Uſes. 


1, HE ground of the Ordinary's taking part of a 

Man's Eſtate (who dy'd without a Will) to 
Pious Uſes, was this; to give it ſomebody to pray, 
that his Soul might be deliver'd out of Purgatory; now 
the pious Uſes come into his own Pocket, Twas well 
expreſt by John O Powwls in the Play, who ated the 


Prieſt ;, one that was to be hang'd, being brought to 


the Ladder, would fain have giv'n ſomething to the 
Poor; he feels for his Purſe, (which Fohn O Poæuls had 


pick'd out of his Pocket before) miſſing it, crys out, 


He had loft his Purie; now he intended to have given 
ſomething to the Poor: Fohn O Powwls bid him be pa- 
cified, for the Poor had it already. | | 


Mar. 


1, O not under-value an Enemy by whom you 


have been worſted. When our Countrymen 


came home from fighting with the Saracens, and were 
beaten by them, they pictured them with huge, big, 
terrible Faces (as you ſtill fee the Sign of the Saracen's 
Head is) when in truth they were like other Men. 
But this they did to fave their own Credits. 


2. Martial-Law in general means nothing but the 


Martial-Law of this, or that Place; with us to be us'd 
in Ferwvore Belli, in the Face of the Enemy, not in 
time of Peace; chere they can take away neither Limb 
nor Life. The Commanders need not complain for 
wont of it, becauſe our Anceſtors have done gallant 


things without it. 
3. Queſtion. 
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8. Queſtion. Whether may Subjects take up Arms 


againſt their Prince? Anſaver. Conceive it thus; Here 
lies a Shilling betwixt you and me; ten Pence of the 
Shilling is yours, two Pence is mine: By agreement, 
I am as much King of my two Pence, as you of your 
ten Pence: If you therefore go about to take away 
my two Pence, I will defend it; for there you and I 
are equal, both Princes. 

4. Or thus, two ſupreme Powers meet, one ſays to 
the other, give me your Land; if you will not, I will 
take it from you: The other, becauſe he thinks him- 
ſelf too weak to reſiſt him, tells him, of nine Parts 


I will give you three, ſo 1 may quietly enjoy the 


reſt, and I will become your Tributary. Afterwards 
the Prince comes to exact fix Parts, and leaves but 
three; the Contract then is broken, and they are in 


Parity again. 


5. To know what Obedience is due to the Prince, 
you muſt look into the Contract betwixt him and his 
People; as if you wou'd know what Rent is due from 
the Tenant to the Landlord, you muſt look into the 
Leaſe. When the Contract is broken, and there is no 


third Perſon to judge, then the Deciſion is by Arms. 
And this is the Caſe between the Prince and the Subject. 


6. Queſtion. What Law is there to take up Arms 
againſt the Prince, in caſe he break his Covenant? 

Anſwer. Though there be no written Law for it, yet 
there is Cuſtom, which is the beſt Law of the King- 
dom; for in England they have always done it. There 
is nothing expreſt between the King of England and 
the King of France ; that if either Invades the other's 
Territory, the other ſhall take up Arms againſt him, 
and yet they do it upon ſuch an Occaſion. | 

7. Tis all one to be plunder'd by a Troop of Horle, 
or to have a Man's Goods taken from him by an Or- 


der from the Council-Table. To him that dies, 'tis 
| all 
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all- one whether it be by a Penny Halter ora Silk-Gar- 
ter; yet 1 confeſs the filk Garter pleaſes more; and 
like Trouts, we love to be tickled to Death, 

8. The Soldiers ſay they fight for Honour; when 
the truth is they have their Honour in their Pocket, 
And they mean the fame thing that pretend to fight 
for Religion, Juſt as a Parſon goes to Law with his 
Pariſhioners; he ſays, For the good of his Succeffors, 
that the Church may not loſe its Right; when the 

eaning is to get the Tythes into his own Pocket. 
9. We govern this War as an unſkiiful Man does a 
Caſting-Net; if he hes not the right trick to caſt the 
Net off his Shoulder, the Leads will pull him into the 
River. I am afraid we ſhall pull ourſelves into Deſ- 
truction. | | 

10. We look after the particulars of a Battle, be- 
cauſe we live in the very time of War. Whereas of 
Battles paſt we hear nothing but the Number ſlain. 
Juſt as for the Death of a Man; when he is fick ; we 
talk how he ſlept this Night, and that Night; what he 
eat, and what he drank; But when he is dead, we 
only ſay, he died of a Fever, or name his Diſeaſe, 
and there's an end, | 

11. Boccaline has this paſſage of Soldiers; They 
came to Apollo to have their Profeſſion made the eighth 
Liberal Science, which he granted. As ſoon as it was 
nois'd up and down, it came to the Butchers, and 
they deſired their Profeſſion might be made the Ninth ; 
For, ſay they, the Soldiers have this Honour for kil- 
ling of Men; now we kill as well as they; but we 
kill Beaſts for the preſerving of Men, and why ſhould 
not we have Honour likewiſe done us? Apollo could 
not Anſwer their Reaſons, ſo he revers'd his Sentence, 
and made the Soldier's Trade a Myſtery, as the But- 


chers is. 


Mitches. 
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TUitches. 


1, HE Law againſt Witches dogs not prove there 

be any; but it puniſhes the Malice of thoſe 
People, that uſe ſuch means, to take away Men's 
Lives. If one ſhould profeſs that by turning his Hat 
thrice, and crying Bux, he could take away a Man's 
Life (though in truth he could do no ſuch thing) yet 
this were a juſt Law made by the State, that whoſo- 
ever ſhould turn his Hat thrice, and cry Bux, with an 


intention to take away a Man's Life, ſhall be put to 


death. 


TUike, 


1. E that hath a handſome Wife, by other Men 


| is thought happy; 'tis a Pleaſure to look up- 
on her, and be in her Company ; but the Huſband 1s 


cloy'd with her. We are never content with what we 


have. | | 
2. You ſhall ſee a Monkey ſometimes, that has bee 


playing up and down the Garden, at length leap up to 


the top of the Wall, but his Clog hangs a great way 
below on this ſide ; the Biſhop's Wife is like that Mon- 
key's Clog, himſelf is got up very high, takes place | 
of the Temporal Barons, but his Wife comes a great 


way behind. 

3. *Tis reaſon a Man that will have a Wife ſhould 
be at the Charge of her Trinkets, and pay all the 
Scores ſhe ſets on him. He that will keep a Monkey, 
'tis fit he ſhould pay for the Glaſſes he breaks. 


F 6 TUisdom, 
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Misdom. 


Wiſe Man ſhould never reſolve upon any thing, 

at leaſt never let the World know his Reſo- 
lation, for if he cannot arrive at that, he is aſham'd, 
How many things did the King reſolve in his Decla- 
ration concerning Scotland, never to do, and vet did 
them all? A Man muſt do according to Accidents and 
Emergencies, ' 

2. Never tell your Reſolution beforchand ; but when 
the Caſt is thrown, play it as well as you can to win 
the Game you are at. Tis but folly to ſtudy how to 
play Size-ace, when you know not whether you ſhall 
throw it or no. 

3. Wiſe Men fay nothing in dangerous time. The 
Lion you know call'd the Sheep, to aſk her if his 
Breath ſmelt ; ſhe ſaid, Ay; he bit off her Head for 
a Fool: He call'd the Wolf and aſk'd him; he ſaid 
no; he tore him in pieces for a Flatterer : At laſt he 
call'd the Fox and aſk'd him; truly he had got a Cold 
and could not ſmell. King James was pictured, Sc. 


Mit. 


1. WV and Wiſdom differ; Wit is upon the 
ſudden turn, Wiſdom is 1n bringing about 


ends, 
2. Nature muſt be the ground-work of Wit and Art; 


otherwiſe whatever is done will prove but Jack-pud- 
ding s work. 


3. Wit 


ung, 
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g. Wit muſt grow like Fingers; if it be taken from 


others, 'tis like Plums ſtuck upon black Thorns ; 


there they are for a while, but they come to no- 
thing. b | 

4. He that will give himſelf to all manner of ways 
to get Money may be rich; ſo he that lets fly all he 


knows or thinks, may by chance be Satyrically Witty. 


Honeſty ſometimes keeps a Man from growing Rich; 
and Civility from being Witty. | 

5. Women ought not to know their own Wit, be- 
cauſe they will fill be ſhewing it, and ſo ſpoil it; like 
a Child that will continually be ſhewing its fine new 
Coat, till at length it all bedawbs it with its pah 
Hands. L 

6. Fine Wits deſtroy themſelves with their own 
Plots, in medling with great Affairs of State. They 
commonly do as the Ape that ſaw the Gunner put 
Bullets in the Cannon, and was pleas'd with it, and 
he would be doing ſo too; at laſt he puts himſelf into 
the Piece, and fo both Ape and Bullet were ſhot away 
together. 


TMomen. 


; 1 T the Women baue power of therr heads, becauſe 
Lo the Angels. The reaſon of the Words becauſe 
of the Angels, is this; The Greek Church held an Opi- 


nion that the Angels fell in Love with Women. This 


Fancy St. Paul diſcreetly catches, and uſes it as an 
Argument to perſwade them to modeſty. 

2. The grant of a Place is not good by the Canon- 
Law, before a Man be dead; upon this ground ſome 


Mischief might be plotted againſt him in preſent poſ- 
ſeſſion, 
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ſeſſion, by poiſoning or ſome other way. Upon the 
ſame reaſon a Contract made with a Woman, during 
her Huſband's Life, was not valid. 

3, Men are not troubled to hear a Man diſpraiſed, 
becauſe they know, tho' he be naught, there's worth 
in others. But Women are mightily troubled to hear 
any of them ſpoken againſt, as if the Sex itſelf were 
guilty of ſome Unworthineſs. 

4. Women and Princes muſt both truſt ſomebody; 
and they are Happy, or Unhappy according to the de- 
ſert of thoſe under whoſe Hands they fall. If a Man 5 
knows how to manage the Favour of a Lady, her Ho- | 
nour is fate, and (o. is a Prince's. 

An opinion grounded upon that, Geneſis 6. The. 
$6 is of God jaw the Daughters of Men that they Were 


fair. 
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Y car. 


WAS the Manner of the eus (if the Year 

did not fall out right, but that it was dirty 
for the People to come up to Feruſalem, at the Feaſt 
of the Paſſover; or that their Corn was not ripe for 
their firſt Fruits) to intercalate a Month, and fo to 
have, as it were, two Februaries, thruſting up the 
Year ſtill higher, March into April's place, April 1 into 
May's place, Sc. Whereupon it is impoſſible for us 


to know when our Saviour was born, or when he } 2 
dy'd. | * 
2. The Vear is either the Vear of the Moon, or the 149 
+2 


Year of the Sun; there's not above eleven Days diffe- 
rence. Our moveable Feaſts are according to the Year 


of the Moon; elſe they ſhould be fixt. 


3 0 Tho? ' 


9 85 


9. Tho? they reckon ten Days ſooner beyond Sea, 
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yet it does not follow their Spring is ſooner than ours; 
we keep the ſame time in natural things, and their ten 
Days ſooner, and our ten Days later in thoſe things 
mean the ſelf ſame time; juſt as twelve Sous in French, 
are ten Pence in Engliſb. | | 

4. The lengthening of Days is not ſuddenly perceiv'd 
til! they are grown a pretty deal longer, becauſe the 
Sun, though it be in a Circle, yet it ſeems for a while 
to go in a right Line. For take a Segment of a great 
Circle eſpecially, and you ſhall doubt whether it be 


ſtraight or no. But when the Sun is got paſt that 


Line, then you preſently perceive the Days are leng- 
thened. Thus it is in the Winter and Summer Solſtice ; 
which is indeed the true Reaſon of them. | 

5. The Eclipſe of the Sun, is when it is new Moon; 
the Eclipſe of the Moon when *tis full. They ſay Di- 
onyſius was converted by the Eclipſe that happened at 


our Saviour's Death, becauſe it was neither of theſe, 


and ſo could not be natural. 


Italots. 


15 NE would wonder CHRIST ſhould whip 
the Buyers and Sellers out of the Temple, and 
no body offer to reſiſt him (conſidering what Opinion 
they had of him.) But the reaſon was, they had a 
Law, that whoſoever did profane Sanctitatem Dei, aut 
Templi; the Holineſs of God, or the Temple, before 
ten Perſons, *twas lawful for any of them to kill him, 
or to do any thing this ſide killing him; as whipping 
him, or the like. And hence it was, that when one 


ſtruck 
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ſtruck our Saviour before the Judge, where it was not 
lawful to ſtrike (as it is not with us at this Day) he 
only replies; F have ſpoken Evil, . bear Witneſs of the 
Ewil ; but if Well, why {miteſt thou me? He ſays nothing 
againſt their ſmiting him, in caſe he had been guilty 
of ſpeaking Evil, that 1s Blaſphemy; and they could 
have prov'd it againſt him. They that put this Lax 
in execution were called Zealots; but afterwards they 
committed many Villanies. : A 
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